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Comment 


We Await Elucidation 

OssecTIONS to the administration’s measure 
imposing a tax of two per cent. upon the net 
earnings (in excess of $5,000 per annum) of all 
corporations may be summarized tersely’ as fol- 
lows: 

(1) It is unnecessary. 

The deficit for the current year is reckoned to 
be $109,000,000. It is estimated that President 
Tart’s retrenchment policy will save $50,000,000, 
thus leaving about $60,000,000 to b2 provided. 
Reduction of . tariff rates upon staple articles 
would undoubtedly supply a considerable portion 
of this sum, but all hope to that end has now 
been abandoned. A stamp tax such as was im- 
posed during the Spanish war would surely meet 
the requirements, but the Republican leaders are 
said to fear the political effect of such obvious 
taxation. Their unvarying policy of taxing by 
indirection and deceit has been so successful that 
they hesitate to imperil advantages gained 
hitherto by deluding the people. In view of the 
fact, moreover, that the total appropriations in 
1890 were only $385,000,000, or $6 per capita, as 
against this year $1,044,401,000, or more than 
$11 per capita, there would seem to be a suf- 
ficient margin for making ends meet by reducing 
expenses. At 86 per capita, as in 1890, the gov- 
ernment would now be earning a surplus of near- 
ly $400,000,000 instead of a deficit of $109,000,000. 
In any case,-it is urged and is admitted by Senator 
Aupricu that the present embarrassment is only 
temporary; might it not be wiser, then, for the 
government even to make a small issue of bonds 
than to adopt permanently new, untried, and, in 
some respects, revolutionary methods of taxation ? 

(2) It is inequitable. 

The entire burden falls upon 
The income from bonds is exempt. <A corporation 
capitalized upon a sound and enduring basis, 
therefore, is penalized as against one whose ex- 
cessive volume of interest-bearing securities tends 
to bankruptcy in times of business depression. 
More than one million dollars, for example, would 
be taken by the government from funds applicable 
to dividends upon Pennsylvania Railroad shares 
owned by 60,000 persons, while nothing would be 
exacted from heavily bonded corporations whose 
net earnings do not exceed their interest charges. 
Consequently the small investor—i. e., the owner 
of shares of $50 or $100 denomination—would 
have to pay, and the large investor in blocks of 
bonds of $1,000 denomination would escape taxa- 
tion. So with small concerns. A dry-goods firm 
composed of two or three partners would go free, 
but one whose ownership is represented by shares 
of stock distributed, say, among its employes, 
would be taxed. 


stockholders. 


(3) It is inquisitorial. 

The act as originally drawn provided that all 
reports of corporations thus taxed should be made 
public. As it now stands, only such publicity 
is required as may be decreed in individual cases 
by the President himself. This provision confers 
upon the Chief Executive greater discriminative 
power than is possessed by any living sovereign. 
lt is, of course, utterly contrary and repugnant 


‘vELT or the imitative Bryan. 
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to the theory, spirit, and intent of democratic 
government. But for the inecredibility of the in- 
clusion of this provision there would be no ques- 
tion of its ultimate elimination. 

(4) It encourages evasion and dishonesty. 


“Net earnings” is an indeterminate quantity. 


No two expert accountants can agree upon the 
precise amounts that should be charged off by 
a “going concern.” The happy suggestion was 
made originally that this measure would give the 
government an opportunity to “standardize” the 
accounts of all corporations, but when the Cor- 
poration Commissioner declared that such super- 
visory direction would require a force of special 
agents as large as the standing army of the United 
States, the plan was abandoned. As the act now 
stands, officials will do their own accounting, 
adding as many and as large salaries, etc., to oper- 
ating expenses as they see fit, charging to “ de- 
preciation,” “renewal of plants,” “reserve,” and 
what not as much or as little as they please, and 
pay taxes accordingly. Clearly, under such a law 
the honest and conscientious will suffer, and the 
dishonest and unscrupulous will profit hugely. 
Even disregarding the effect of constant tempta- 
tion to misrepresent and deceive, the wide dif- 
ferences in honest judgment in complicated ac- 
counting would make for flagrant inequities. The 
only true corporation tax is upon gross income—a 
fixed quantity. Such a one leaves no room for 
evasion and bears upon shareholder and bondholder 
alike. The preposed plan puts a premium upon 
fraud, and could not fail to produce results as 
farcical as appear in the “ personal ” tax-lists which 
now disgrace many communities. 


These are some—by no means all—of the ob- 
jections to the administration’s unexpected pro- 
posal, put forth at length and with growing in- 
sistence by the press of the country. Of all the 
newspapers published from Maine to California 
—Republican, Independent, and Democratic—but 
two of importance, so far as we can learn, ap- 
prove the measure. They are the Philadelphia 
Press and the New York Mail. The latter takes 
the broad ground that a corporation possesses none 
of the rights inherent in an individual and is 
consequently lawful prey. “The tax is equitable 
because it does tax corporations and does not tax 
individuals or partnerships.” Inasmuch as a cor- 
poration, like a partnership, is no more or less 
than an aggregation of individuals, the effect of 
this assertion is not overpowering. “ But,” con- 
tinues the Mail, “much more important than the 
question of revenue is the opportunity for govern- 
ment control which the measure offers.” The 
Press sees farther. “In the end the reports re- 
quired will affect the accounts, the expenditures, 
and the management of every corporation above 
the smallest. Corporate secrecy will grow diffi- 
cult. Corporate publicity will begin.” If this 
final assertion were true, we should derive some 
comfort from the fact, although to what extent 
a business house or company should be compelled 
to expose its affairs and conditions to the in- 
spection of its competitors is a very grave ques- 
tion. But the statement is not true. Under the 
act, only such publicity as the President—the 
absolute autocrat—directs to be made can be made. 
Every other officer of the government is subject 
to fine and imprisonment for furnishing any in- 
formation whatsoever. 


Such are the newspaper arguments on both 
sides. Further enlightenment will be derived from 
the debates in Congress. The bill, moreover, is 
subject to change by the President and his ad- 
visers and to amendment in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. As submitted, it goes farther 
toward complete Federalism than any proposal 
that ever emanated from the scintillating Roosr- 
Indeed, so far as 
we know, this is the first time anybody has sug- 
gested the exercise of Federal control over cor- 
porations not engaged in interstate commerce. 
The proposition, therefore, is so new and strik- 
ing and strange, except perhaps as a “ clincher of 
Roosevett’s policies,” that, from friendliness to 
the administration, we prefer to await elucidation 
bad developments with an open mind. 


A Missing Document 

Where is that German Report? The Senate, 
in committee of the whole, has completed its 
consideration of the tariff bill by schedules. 
Everything, from apatite to zinc, has been passed 
in review, and the duties fixed, ready for the 
final tussle with the House in the committee of 
conference. But the long-promised document has 
not appeared. When it was first discovered that 
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the Finance Committee had in its possession an 
elaborate statement on the cost of production in 
various industries in Germany, forwarded by the 
German government in response to a request of 
ours, Senator ALpricu at once protested that he 
had no objection to the Senate’s using it. He 
confined his disgust with it to criticising the Ger- 
man government for “impertinence” in granting 
cur request for it, and to stigmatizing the specific 
statements in it as anonymous, although they came 
to the State Department signed, and it was pointed 
cut that any Senator who desired to see the sig- 
natures might do so. The Senate should have the 
document, however, he said, as soon as it could 
be translated—that was to say, in.two or three 
days. That promise was made repeatedly, and 
a long time ago. The two or three days became 
weeks, and weeks lengthened into months, and 
now the Senate has finished the work in which 
it wanted the information, and has never seen it. 


The Motive for Concealment 

Why? We do not think there can well be but 
one answer. Atpricit did not want the report 
made public, because he did not want the Senate 
and the country to be able to test the accuracy 
of his and his committee’s allegations concerning 
the relative cost of producing various articles in 
this country and in Germany. In other words, 
he wanted the Senate to legislate without study- 
ing the facts for itself; and apparently he has been 
able to have his way. What he and his following 
have done constitutes a flat violation of his party’s 
platform, which promised that a comparison of 
the cost of production in this country and abroad 
should be the basis of the revision of the tariff. 
The Senate has been at work on that revision for 
three months and a half, and it has not once had 
before it classified and verified data of the sort by 
which, according to the party pledge, it was bound 
to guide itself. Now and then defenders of the 
high rates would produce mere ex parte statements 
from their beneficiaries to the effect that they are 
necessary to keep the industries in question from 
being overwhelmed by foreign competition; and 
Senators on the other side have now and then pro-, 
duced from various sources data contradicting 
these statements. But it would be absurd to con- 
tend—we do not recollect that any stand-patter 
has, in fact, contended—that the revision was pro- 
ceeding according to the method promised. In 
so far, therefore, as the Senate majority represents 
the Republican party—and in legislation it, in 
fact, comes very near being the Republican party 
—here is a perfectly plain case of breaking faith 
with the people; of an uncommonly clear party 
commitment contemptuously repudiated. 


The Actual Method 

What, then, has been the method followed? 
What principle has controlled? How did the Sen- 
ate leader construct his bill? How, in general, 
is an American’ protective tariff made?) We can 
only trust that the country has not entirely failed 
to find out how it is served in this regard. We do 
not wish to be unjust to Senator Atpricu and his 
following, but to our mind it is plain that they 
have followed no principle whatever—not even 
the protective principle as it is advanced and de- 
fended in books and on the stump. That prin- 
ciple was, we think, fairly well stated in the repu- 
diated Republican platform. The bill as it now 
stands, and as it will go into the conference, is 
simply the best ALpricn could do—and the best 
his extraordinary skill can accomplish is a very 
good best indeed—for the interests and industries 
demanding protection. The demands of those in- 
terests are of course not harmonious. _ Frequently 
one industry desires to bring in free, as its raw 
material, what another industry asks to have pro- 
tected as its finished product. One section wants 
free what another section produces, and on which 
it asks, duties high enough to give it a monopoly 
of the home market. So the bill represents a lot of 
compromises between different industries and be- 
tween different sections. The usual method of 
such compromises is to grant to the industry or 
section opposing a high duty a compensating high 
duty on something it produces itself. Both the 
conflicting interests are thus satisfied—or at least 
appeased; the hunger for tariff favors, once stimu- 
lated, is never satisfied—at the expense of that 
common scapegoat, the consumer. Such difficul- 
ties in the way of agreement as cannot be met 
by compromise are met by bargains.of one sort 
or another... Senators trying to get high protection 
for theirsconstituents or for others whose interests 
they represent simply offer to opposing Senators 
something they want for their constituents and 
friends. It is in these ways that ALpricu, having 




















a certain following he is sure of, and lots of ma- 
terial for trading and compromise, can nearly al- 
ways secure a majority. It is not always the same 


majority, by any means. Sometimes even mem- 
bers of his committee must, to please their own 
particular constituencies, go against him—as 
Lopce did when it came to hides, as other stand- 
patters did on lumber. He does not find it diffi- 
cult to offset such defections, turning now to Re- 
publicans and now to Democrats. We do not 
mean, of course, that trading and compromise are 
the whole thing. Senators, like other people, have 
convictions and commitments that control them; 
but when the division by convictions is fairly even, 
a sufficient quid pro quo will usually secure enough 
votes to determine the result. 


Are We Content With It? 

Let us concede freely the skill, the ability of a 
certain order, which the Senate leader thus dis- 
plays. We think he owes much of his success in 
such manipulations of votes to the fact that he 
represents Rhode Island. He does not have to 
be constantly thinking about his own chances of 
a re-election, as most Senators do, and he is not 
burdened with the sense many have of the rep- 
resentative obligation. Still, we concede his abil- 
ity, his gift of leadership. But is this sort of 
thing statesmanship? Are the American people 
content with this method and system as applied 
to so vastly important a subject? Can the out- 
come of it be just, except by accident? Leaving 
apart the immorality of such bargaining in it- 
self, and the demoralizing effect of it on other 
legislation and on public opinion, what sort of 
guarantee is there that it will work justice even 
among the various claimants and clamorers for 
the favors thus dispensed? Human nature being 
what it is, and Congress what it is, can there be 
any doubt that the stronger and shrewder and 
sturdier beggars will get more than the others? 
The only thing certain about the returns seems 
to be that the mere consumers, having no organ- 
ization, no reciprocal favors to offer, and few 
sincere champions, will be neglected. The method 
is, moreover, as unscientific as it is unjust. A 
scramble for pennies by street urchins is hardly 
less philosophical, hardly more haphazard. Com- 
mon sense condemns it no less strongly than the 
moral sense. To say that the American people 
will remain content with it, that they will enot 
either overthrow the protective system entirely or 
else insist that it be systematized, and put in the 
hands of experts, is to declare them lacking in in- 
telligence as well as in morality—or else that they 
are and will remain incorrigibly careless of the 
gravest national concerns. 


. 


New York is Mad 

The bravest man in American public life to- 
day is Mayor Grorce B. McCuetian, of this city. 
That he was amazingly tenacious we were made 
aware by the way he held on to his job instead 
of demanding a recount to show that his title 
was clear. That he is liberal he has proved by 
adding millions and millions to the city’s debt 
and increasing taxation to the limit. That he is 
a graceful after-dinner speaker he has demon- 
strated on many auspicious occasions. Such 
qualities and accomplishments are most becoming 
in a Mayor, and New York has rejoiced accord- 
ingly. But it is a mere matter of fact that no- 
body had supposed until last week that Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN’s courage and determination were of the 
highest order. Indeed, he was reputed vacillating, 
deficient in moral fibre, nerveless, petty-minded. 
Hence, so it was considered, the utter inefficiency 
of his administration, the prevalence of graft, the 
wretched streets, the constant shifting of depart- 
mental heads, the hopeless management of the city 
ferries and other city properties, the piling-up of 
obligations to a point approaching the indebted- 
ness of a nation, ete., ete. 

All this we have beheld and been able to ac- 
count for upon the hypothesis noted. But there 
was one factor in Mayor McCLeLLan’s government 
which was simply unaccountable. That. was the 
Police Department. There was the one redeeming 
feature of which New York was indeed rightfully 
proud. It is not too much to say that, under 
Commissioner Turopore A. Bincuam, the force 
had been brought to a higher state of efficiency 
than ever before in its history. Composed of 
young, active, self-respecting men from top to 
bottom, it could stand comparison easily with any 
other in the world. Best of all, polities and poli- 
ticians who have criminals and dives and gam- 
bling-dens to care for had been eliminated com- 
pletely. Well, the Mayor stood it as long as he 
could. Then he fired BrveHam on a pretext too 
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silly to deserve mention and put in a friend of 
the bosses who favors “ liberal ” administration. 

Now that required courage. It takes a strong 
man to deliberately blot out the only bright spot 
in his record and blast his own reputation for 
all time. But Mayor McC.ewxan did it, and did 
it so causelessly and so brazenly, moreover, that 
now he couldn’t be elected pound-keeper in this 
town, if anybody should be so foolish as to nomi- 
nate him. Because why? Because the people of 
New York are mad, mad all through at the in- 
solence and imbecility of a Mayor who, on the 
eve of a municipal election, turns the all-powerful 
Police Department over to the worst bunch of 
bosses we have had since TwEEn’s day. 

Mr. Murpuy may not think it, Mr. McCarren 
may doubt it, Mr. McCuetian may—but what’s 
the use? The fact is as stated. Everybody we 
know is mad, mad as the devil. Nominate THEOo- 
porE A. BincHam for Mayor and see! 


A Suggestion 

An act for providing additional revenue required in 
consequence of the gross extravagance of the late, la- 
mented administration. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled that a tax of one hundred per cent. 
be and is hereby imposed upon all incomes derived 
from corporate investments, provided, however, that 
$5,000,000 of such incomes per annum shall be exempt. 


That seems simple. According to common re- 
port, only Uncle Joun D. and Laird ANprew 
would have to pay. There can be no doubt that 
they have the money. Why not take it? If any- 
body can devise an easier or more popular method 
of raising twenty or thirty millions for war-ships 
and things, we should like him to point it out. 
The only possible objection we can perceive lies 
in the cheapness of making the collections, but 
surely some way can be found to eliminate that. 
A certain percentage, for example, might be al- 
lowed the party organization of the locality from 
which the additional revenue is derived. That 
would have a strengthening effect all around. 


An Englishman at Home 


The heat wave seems to have impaired the per- 


spicacity of our up-town friend, the Times. From 
Kipuina’s latest political verses it quotes: 
“They said: Who has hate in the soul? Who has 


envied his neighbor? 

Let him arise and control both that man and his 
labor. 

They said: Who is eaten by sloth? 
has destroyed him? 

He shall levy a tribute from all because none has 
employed him. 

They said: Who has toiled? 
gathered possession? 
Let him be spoiled; he hath given full proof of 

transgression.” 


Whose unthrift 


Who hath striven and 


And says: 


Of course the AsquiTH government is not building 
ships or recruiting troops fast enough to please Mr. 
Kipeiine. He is insatiable in that respect. He is in 
touch with any policy or system which has for its 
aim the conquest of foreign foes of Britain. 


But that is not what the militant bard is driv- 
ing at, neighbor. True, he is an imperialist, but 
it is as an individualist that he utters this dia- 
tribe against the socialistic budget, old-age pen- 
sions, and all other concomitants of paternalism. 
And very well he does it, too. Mayhap you in- 
terpret this other stanza, which, however, you do 
not quote: 

“The eaters of other men’s bread, the exempted from 
hardship, 

The excusers of impotence fled, abdicating their 

wardship ; 

For the hate they had taught through the State 

brought the State no defender, 

And it passed from the roll of the nations in head- 

long surrender.” 


Even so, we find here no more than a declaration 
to the effect that socialism is no breeder of strong 
men and a prophecy of disaster unless the nation 
turns about face. Kiruna is right. Great Britain 
is in a bad way. And yet somehow we do not 
expect to behold any “headlong surrender” in 
our day and gencration. We wouldn’t permit it, 
anyway. If things go too bad with the old, folks, 
we shall look after them ourselves, though we don’t 
love ’em overmuch. 


The Kansas Rum-proof Liquor Law 

Our good friend and reader Duncan C. MILNER, 
of Chicago, writes to the WEEKLY to say: 

Your editorial comment on the appointment of 
Ernest Fox Nicuots as President of Dartmouth 
and your good words for the West were good. But 
why should you wind"up by saying that “ Kansas is 
full of cranks and fairly hospitable to delusions,” and 
give as illustration the recent ‘ rum-proof liquor law?” 
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Why not rather say, “ For about thirty years Kansas 


has had prohibition”? The people of the State, cer- 
tainly of average intelligence, believe there have been 
great gains in the good order of the communities and 
in the reduction of crime and pauperism, while 
brewers and liquor-dealers have conspired with law 
breakers and in spite of partial enforcement they 
have shown the idiocy of the claim that the licensed 
liquor traffic is a business necessity. They have also 
found that the latest science favors further suppres- 
sion, and that beer is not less harmful than other liq- 
uors. As the State is bound to protect its citizens 
against diseased meat and polluted water, so it should 
protect them against the destroying and pernicious 
traffic in alcoholic liquors. 


We have understood that the kind of prohibition 
that Kansas has had heretofore has been the kind 
that did not prohibit. If now Kansas insists upon 
trying to haye the kind that does prohibit, of 
course the WEEKLY has no objection in the world. 
Not living regularly in Kansas, we can stand it, 
and maybe we could get along even if we did live 
there. By its works it shall be known. We have 
never yet heard of any case of State prohibition 
that seemed to us to work as well as other forms 
of liquor regulation. 


A Hope Fulfilled 

Good for Colonel Hersert and Chancellor Bar- 
row! As arbitrators of the case brought up by 
the strike of the white firemen on the Georgia 
Railway, they have responded, as we trusted they 
would, to the better sort of public opinion in the 
South, and have met very well the demand of the 
public opinion of the country as a whole. They 
flatly refused to exclude negro firemen from the 
road’s locomotives; and they also refused to sane- 
tion the proposal that white firemen shall have 
“preference of engines and runs.” These were 
the two demands of the strikers that involved 
discrimination on account of race. Even better 
as a sign of the board’s temper was its ruling 
which shut out testimony going to show that it 
would be dangerous for the road to retain its 
negro firemen because the strikers’ sympathizers 
along the line would probably resort to violence 
if it should retain them. Notwithstanding Gov- 
ernor Hoke Smiru’s failure during the strike to 
give proper protection to the road’s property and 
employees, the board would seem to be of opinion 
that mob law must not be presumed to be stronger 
than the laws of the State of Georgia, but that 
the latter must and shall be enforced, as against 
the dictates of race: prejudice, in the matter of 
giving the negro his chance in industry. We 
praise only Colonel Hrerpert and Chancellor Bar- 
Row in this connection; for Congressman Harp- 
wick, the third arbitrator, however he may have 
voted on the question of the rule of evidence, 
voted for excluding negro firemen altogether. 


An Odd Demonstration 

“The basis of all government is force. Women 
lack active courage and also have less tenacity. 
This is a simple demonstrable fact.” While 
Brother St. Loz Stracuey was writing these words, 
the fact was being demonstrated with a veigeance 
in Parliament Square, where a thousand unarmed 
women were desperately fighting twice as many 
policemen to obtain an audience with the Prime 
Minister. True, the basis of government proved 
to be superior force, the officers using their clubs 
freely and yanking a hundred women to jail; but 
the lack of “active courage” and “tenacity ” 
was more apparent to the editor than to the bobbies. 


Nay, Nay 

The point of these observations is the statement of 
GrorcE HARveEY’s hebdomadal that “we have been 
lately accused of too much friendliness to the South.” 
How is that possible, when for the larger part of its 
useful and honorable career HARPER’s WEEKLY has 
been anything but friendly to the South? A little 
kindly thought of this part of the country in these 
piping times of peace might atone somewhat for the 
misrepresentations of the South by this “ Journal of 
Civilization” in the bitter and long-forgotten past. 
As a matter of fact, if Georce Harvey really appreci- 
ated his opportunity he would do now what we sug- 
gested in a modest way he should do several years ago, 
make the South-—its people, its institutions, its indus- 
tries, its history, its traditions, its progressive present 
—a regular feature of his great and influential publica- 
tion. ‘“ Too much friendliness to the South!” That is 
impossible. Harvey knows this as weil as we.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


There is no occasion for excitement. We mere- 
ly remarked, in passing, that such accusations 
were being made in certain quarters. Did we 
shiver, in consequence? Not at all. Why, there 
have been times when we have been accused, some- 
what violently, of being too unfriendly to some 
folks. But can Deacon Hempunity recall any 


indication of disturbance of our accustomed equa- 
nimity or amiability ? 











George Meredith, the Poet 


Ir, in the ultimate analysis, GEoRGE MEREDITH fails 
to be counted among the greatest English poets it 
will not be because he has fallen short in substance, 
in depth or breadth of thought, in insight, and intel- 
lectual strength. Of these, the essential requisites 
of high poetry, he offers us abundant measure; but 
of form, the garment of all thought, he was unques- 
tionably either careless or incompetent. When WuiIt- 
MAN, the foremost, the only entirely independent and 
original thinker among American men of letters, dis- 
carded form as artificial and unnecessary it was not 
so surprising a matter. It was the crude instinct of 
the savage to. return to his nakedness. But MEREDITIL 
was an Englishman and pre-eminently a man of let- 
ters. He had vast learning and all the traditions of 
English literature at his fingers’ tips. He, of all 
men, might have been expected to realize that thought 
is only valuable in this workaday world in as far as 
it is adequately bodied forth, when its garment of 
words or its embodiment lends it form and _ visibility. 

The soul is an essential, of course, and thought is 
the hidden soul of literature. But the very reason 

why America has no better literature—and its best 
is an imitation of that of Kngland—is because none 
but HAwruornE has yet realized jpat the soul can 
only become literature by virtue of its body, its form, 
by the magic of beautiful words. We have had 
several editors in America who have lent their 
lances to uphold the impossible theme that thought 
alone matters. To hold that poetry or any other form 
of literature can rely solely upon thought is as un- 
intelligent as to fancy that painting can rely upon a 
sense of color without the skill to transfer the im- 
pression to canvas, or that a sculptor can rely upon 
a sense of beautiful line without knowing how to 
draw, or that a carpenter need only know about beau- 
tiful furniture without being able to handle his tools. 

Merepiru is a good case to point the moral. Lit- 
erature is the result of a marriage between thought 
and form, and poetry as the highest branch of lit- 
erature is the marriage of beautiful and rare thoughts 
to beautiful and rare forms. 

Take as an example any very famous passage from 
a great poet; rob it of its imagery, its high diction, 
and its perfection of finish and see whether the appeal 
te our hearts is in the thought alone. If one were 
to write: “I thought I heard somebody say: Stop 
sleeping. Sleep is finished. Only good -people sleep. 
It is sleep that silences care, is the end of each 
day, a rest from labor, a quieting draught to hurt 
minds, a second course of nature and one of life’s 
chief aids,” no one’s imagination would be fired, no 
heart stirred, no emotion aroused. It is thought; but 
it is not literature or high poetry. But lend it the 
words of the greatest word magician and you have: 

*Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more! 

Macbeth doth murder sleep—the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 

salm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.’ ” 

Or we can say: “Talk about sorrow. To bear grief 
without words will break the heart.” There we have 
an excellent thought of indubitable truth, but it be- 
comes the stuff of literature when we say, 

“Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break.” 
Or we can say, briefly, “ Love often dies of its own 
surfeit.” Here again is philosophy, thought, and 
truth; but it becomes valuable, it eats its way into 
the memory and lives in the heart, becomes the pos- 
session of the world to hold and treasure and not 
to die, when we add to it imagery, form, and beauty 
and say, 

“There lives within the very flame of love 

A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it.” 

There is an amusing tale of a visit M. ANATOLE 
FRANCE paid to Madame ACKERMAN, certainly one of 
the most philosophie poets of modern France, and of 
the old Jady turning upon him suddenly and asking: 
“What is it, then? Why is it -you don’t like my 
poetry?” And M. FRANCE, realizing that it was use- 
less to evade, replied: ‘ Well, then, I’m a child, I 
suppose. I want more than thought; I want imagery ; 
1 want figures.” ‘ Imagery! Figures!” murmured 
the old lady. “ And haven’t I the skiff? The little 
skiff on the sea of life?” She had, indeed, the little 
skiff, but it was not enough to furnish forth an entire 
volume. 

If interpretation of life or, as ARNOLD in his famous 
phrase puts it, criticism of life were enough, Worps- 
wortH- and Browning. would be greater. poets. than 
SHAKESPEARE and SHELLEY. But no, poetry is not 
at its highest when it leaves its starry sphere, its 
home in the spacious empyrean, to mingle with the 
slow march of civilization. It must point to the stars, 
not dig in the mud. Doubtless digging in the mud is 
an essential function of life, but it is not the business 
of the fine arts. These must keep ever at heart the 
shining beauty which is truer than any half-truth of 
philosophy or science. It is more to the purpose of 
literature to have said, 

“As Day upon the threshold of the East 

Treads out the lamps of night,” 
than to have made the most scientific and exact ex- 
position of how the hours revolve. 

There, are moments, none se few, indeed, when 
GporGE MEREDITH reaches great heights of poetic 
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beauty. The sonnet, for example, opening, “ We saw 
the swallows gathering in the sky,” has not too many 
equals in the length and breadth of English poetry. 
Difficult, too, to match as lines are the following: 
“The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the West, and like pale 

blood 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 
Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 
This little moment mercifully gave, 
Where I have seen across the twilight wave 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wings.” 

“Love in the Valley” and “ The Lark Ascending ” 
are “sheer, lyrical, sweet, silvery ”; but even this lat- 
ter might have gained in artistic perfection had the 
last paragraph been omitted. He turns from, 

“ He rises and begins to round, 
He drops the silver chain of sound, 
Of many links without a break, 
In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 
All intervolved and spreading wide, 
Like water dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls, 
And eddy into eddy whirls,” 

to end on such a climax as. 

“Yet men have we whom we revere, 
Now names, and men still housing here, 
Whose lives by many a battle dint 
Defaced, and grinding wheels on flint 
Yield substance, though they sing not sweet 
For song our highest heaven to greet.” 

Here the singing has stopped and a difficult ex- 
position begins. SmELLEY also, the incomparable 
singer, wove thought and philosophy into his sky- 
lark’s song. But it was still singing, still sheer lyrical 
beauty, when he demanded, 

“Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine: 

I have never heard : 

Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine.” 

It is still poetry when he comments, 
“We look before and after 

And pine for what is not, 

And our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught, 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 

thought.” 

There is wit and high philosophy and courage and 
teaching in EMPEDOCLES, but is this song? 

“O, Reverence! let Reason swim; 
Each life its critic deed reveals; 
And him reads Reason at his heels, 
If heels in air the last of him!” 
The Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life, despite phi- 
losophy, fail in the main because the narrative is 
rarely clear, the form is involved, the thought ob- 
secure. The student of letters will always read and 
study them, but it is an open question whether the 
general heart of man will ever accept and love them, 
whether they will ever become the common property 
of all humankind. 

The Woods of Westermain, Hard Weather, A Faith 
on Trial, Love in the Valley, and The Skylark will 
doubtless live forever in the history of English poetry; 
but they are more apt to be classed with such work 
as DonNneE’s Second Anniversary and BROWNING’S 
Rabbi ben Ezra and Death in the Desert than with 
SHELLEY’s Ode to the West Wind or Stanzas Written 
in Dejection or COLERIDGE’s Frost at Midnight. The 
thought in Merepirn is high and deep, broad and 
noble, but the garment of words in which it is clothed 
is rough and harsh.. In the end high thought lives 
only by means of beautiful embodiment. Even to-day 
certain chance echoes of SApPHo’s songs are treasured 
and repeated and paraphrased and loved and _ held 
as a general heritage of humanity because her words 
were fair, and so long as man is man he will not 
forget or lose the accent of such words as, 


“TIT loved you once, Atthis, long ago.” 





Correspondence 


JUDGE TERRELL’S GREAT RECORD AS 
MINISTER TO TURKEY 
Austin, Texas, June 18, 1909. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A very complimentary editorial of Ambassador 
Straus appeared in HArPER’s WEEKLY May 15th. - We 
think in this State that Texas is entitled to the dis- 
tinction of furnishing one of the most efficient repre- 
sentatives of this government at. the Ottoman court 
in -the person of Judge A. W. Terrell. 

In-your notice of Mr. Straus you say that he was 
there before as our representative at that court, but 
it must be remembered that the duration of his serv- 
ice there was a little over two years, during which 
that country was free from domestic trouble. 

Our State furnished in the person of Judge A. W. 
Terrell a Minister to Turkey for a period of four 
years, during which fifty thousand Armenians were 
massacred; and, though missionaries for Italy and 
other European governments were killed, not a single 
American missionary was sacrificed, though they were 
more numerous than the missionaries of all other 
countries combined, and the fact that they were citi- 
zens of the Republic made them more vigorously hated 
by the Turks. 2 

Mr. Straus was sent by Mr. Cleveland to Turkey 
as a Democrat. He now goes as a Republican repre- 
sentative, and while no one questions his efficiency all 
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must concede that his services were rendered in a 
period of profound peace; while, on the other hand, a 
glance at the Red Book on Foreign Relations of the 
United States will show that affairs in Turkey during 
the administration of Judge Terrell attracted the at- 
tention of the United States more than all the gov- 
ernments of Europe combined. In the Red Book of 
1895, 250 pages are devoted to the correspondence 
between Judge T. and the State Department. 

One incident revealed by the Red Book is so full 
of dramatic interest that I give it: On the 18th of 
November, 1895, a tall Armenian presented himself 
at the American legation. He had come secretly from 
Hadjin, a town in Asia Minor, reaching Constantinople 
in a Russian boat. He landed at night and was 
secreted by a man of his religion until he suddenly 
presented himself to our Minister, who could not un- 
derstand his language. He then took from his plaited 
hair, under his turban, a goose quill which contained 
on trace-paper a note from the missionary women at 
Hadjin which declared that: 


“We are three American ladies at Hadjin. The 
Governor threatens to burn the town and sow the site 
with barley. Can you protect us?” 


Terrell went immediately to the Sublime Porte and, 
after stating the danger to these women, presented a 
note to the Grand Vizier in the following language: 


“It is my duty to inform your Excellency that if 
one of these American ladies receives injury from riot- 
ous conduct I will demand, in the name of the United 
States, the head of that Governor. 

“ (Signed) A. W. TERRELL.” 

(See Foreign Relations for 1895, page 1340.) 


The town of Hadjin had a population of twenty 
thousand Armenians and was the wealthiest Armenian 
town in Asia Minor. Not an Armenian was killed 
there, and it was the only town that escaped the 
massacre. 

Though the note of Terrell to the Grand Vizier was 
unprecedented in diplomacy and without authority, he 
was sustained by Mr. Cleveland and by Mr. Olney, the 
Secretary of State. 

Other incidents as startling as the above are re- 
viewed by our Red Book on Foreign Relations which 
occurred during the two periods of his mission. Miss 
Clara Barton has perpetuated in her book her high 
estimate of the services of Judge Terrell ata foreign 
court. Governor Hogg of Texas wrote Judge Terrell, 
alluding to the incident related above as follows: 


“ If the United States does not sustain your demand 
Texas will, and all her women.” 


The whole of Judge Terrell’s administration was char- 
acterized by the same boldness and efficiency. Aware 
of the splendid services of our distinguished citizen, 
Texas believes it is fair that they also should have 
mention in your widely circulated periodical. 

I am, sir, JoeL H. B. MILier. 


ENGLAND 
PorTLAND, MAINE. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. “Stirling TT.” discovered by means of 
stereoscopic views that England must not be the “ Mis- 
tress of the Seas,” or at least he discovered that the 
heauty and grandeur of German scenery was superior 
to that of Great Britain. 

I am not disposed to deny that the scenery of Ger- 
many is good, that it is probably better than that of 
England. I had the pleasure of viewing some of the 
best of both British and German natural scenery not 
only by means of stereoscopes, but also with my own 
eyes, and the conclusion at which I arrived coincides 
with that of your recent correspondent. 

My hypothesis is the same as Mr. “Stirling T.’s,” 
but I will confess that I am unable to understand why 
the fact that German scenery is superior to British 
should take. away from. the latter her position as 
“ Mistress of the Seas.” 

Do not let us as Americans be carried away with 
prejudice against Great Britain because our ancestors 
fought and defeated their ancestors one hundred and 
thirty years ago. George III. and Premier Asquith 
are two separate and distinct human beings with no 
more in common than have Theodore Roosevelt and 
Kugene Debs. At the time of the Revolutionary war 
the British people naturally opposed the Revolution, 
but the British people of 1909, or at least ninety-nine 
per cént. of them, realize that the American Revolu- 
tion was necessary to the progress of the human race 
in general and the English-speaking race in particular. 

During the Spanish-American war Canadians took 
an active part, while Germany, France, Austria, and 
Russia, especially the first named, were so hostile to 
America that the presence of Great Britain on the 
map of Europe alone restrained them from taking up 
arms against us. 

Again, in the South-African war, while Germany 
was openly hostile to Britain, America was Britain's 
ally, and, in the event of Germany going to the assist- 
ance of the Boers, would doubtless have taken her posi- 
tion with her Anglo-Saxon brothers. 

Portions of the world are waiting for the blow 
which shall lay bare the bosom of Britain to the 
sword, but we are not of that part. Britain can pre- 
serve the peace of the world if she can own a navy 
superior to any two other nations, but if she is unable 
to do so, Britain and America combined can keep the 
peace. 

The Americans are brothers to the British; we are 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race; we 
speak the same language, and we think the same 
thoughts; the interests of one are bound up in the in- 
terests of the others. England has made many mis- 
takes, we admit, and they will admit, but we are not 
living in Utopia. The world is moving forward to a 
higher plane, and the English-speaking race is playing 
no small part in the world’s progress. 

I an, sir, GEORGE P. BAKER. 





Diriin, 
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Senator Tillman expounds the problem of flight The aeroplane leaving the ground for its first flight Speaker Cannon and General James Allen 


























A close-range view of the Wright aeroplane and its controlling machinery— 
Orville Wright in the seat, ready to start. The opening days of the trial were 
barren of results; but on July Ist three flights were made with the machine 
under perfect control, the aeroplane remaining in the air, in all, 22 minutes 


Senators who left off tariff-debating to watch the trials. At the left, wearing a 
derby, is Senator La Follette: in the left foreground, carrying an umbrella, is Sena- 
tor Bacon; the face in profile, at his left, is that of Senator Aldrich; in the centre, 
with arms akimbo, is Senator Tillman. At the extreme right is Senator Overman 


























The crowd of interested spectators waiting patiently for the air-ship’s flight 
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The aeroplane being removed from its shed. Wilbur 
Wright, casual as ever, in shirt sleeves and derby hat 


Senator Overman (at the left, with black slouch-hat) and Senator Aldrich 
(with thumbs in trouser pockets), after inspecting the machine at close range 


THE SENATE STUDIES THE PROBLEM OF FLIGHT 


THE OFFICJAL TRIALS OF THE WRIGHT BROTHERS’ AIR-SHIP LAST WEEK AT FORT MYER WERE HONORED BY THE PRESENCE OF NUMEROUS SENATORS AND REP- 





RESENTATIVES, WHO LEFT OFF TARIFF-MAKING AT THE CAPITOL TO WITNESS THE TRYING-OUT OF THE FAMOUS AEROPLANE BEFORE THE ARMY EXPERTS 






































The Wairoa Geyser at Whakarewarewa 


and 
government acts as 
conductor, treasurer, tourist agent, 
chaperon, and protector to the lone 
§ traveller. There is in the Common- 
wealth and in each of the Aus: 
tralian states a Minister of Tourist 
Resorts, and under his direction 
magnificently equipped information 
bureaus exist in the cities, while throughout the land 
an army of guides awaits to tempt the man at home 
or from abroad to travel and learn something, first 
hand, of the resources of the country. Australia 
makes it easy and safe for women and children to travel 
alone from one end of the land.to the other, always 
under the personal care and protection of the govern- 
ment itself. 

The idea of a Government Tourist Bureau originated 
in New Zealand some twenty-odd years old, and the 
creator of modern New Zealand, the late “ Dick ” 
Seddon, then Premier of the Commonwealth, thought 
it not beneath his dignity to become the first minister 
in this new deparinient. To-day there is a Govern- 
ment Tourist Rureau in every town and hamlet of 
New Zealand, and here boys, girls, or women who wish 
to go for a summer’s tramp through the mountains 
are taken charge of by the government and at a 
minimum expense made acquainted with the beauties 
and advantages of their own country. 





The Tourist Bureau was originally organized to 
tempt the man from abroad to visit New Zealand. 


ilalf-rates were offered on the railways, hotels and 
rest-houses erected, and low charges made for accom- 
modation. New roads were cut, opening up places 
of interest, to which government-owned automobiles 
carried sight-seers at a rate no higher than the ordi- 
nary stage-coach fare. xovernment launches 
placed on the mountain lakes, and government guides 
in the forests along every: trail, and to conduct tour- 
ists to and across the moraines and glaciers of alpine 
New Zealand. In fact, New Zealand treated travel 
as other lands treat education, a thing necessary to 
every individual of intelligence, if he is to become a 
good, able, broad-minded, healthy citizen. 

But the Tourist Department was not content with 
making the path plain 
only for the sight-seer ; 
it began to realize that 


were " 





Teaching the 
to Travel 


THE MOVEMENT FOR GOVERNMENT AID TO TOURISTS, WHICH 
HAS LED TO THE CREATION OF STATE BUREAUS OF TRAVEL 
IN NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA AND REACHED HAWAII 


“By Alexander Hume Ford 


the surrounding country. It is for him to say how 
much the health-seekers are to be charged for the 
coach, carriage, and boat rides—and they are wonder- 
iully cheap—-to the near-by geysers, one of which 
spouts 1,500 feet; to the boiling lake—over which 
rides an excursion steamer; and to the quaint Maori 
villages. the women of which may be seen _ boiling 
their kettles over steam vents in the front or back 
yards of their houses. Palatial government baths 
have been erected; there are medical swimming-pools 
open to the public, at twelve cents, including all ex- 
penses, or half as much for children, while the wealthy 
tourist may charter a pool by the day or hour all to 
himself. The Tourist Department of New Zealand is 
all things to all men and women. 

The restaurants en route and the dining-car services 
are under government supervision. In each railway 
station is posted, where all may read, the name of 
the caterer and the prices he may charge for food. A 
good meal of four or five substantial courses must be 
served for two shillings, and even the price of an ex- 
tra glass of milk is regulated by law. If the caterer 
fails to keep his table up to the standard the govern- 
ment steps in and, by practical experiment, decides 
just what price should be asked for a standard meal— 
allowing a fair profit to the caterer—and the read- 
justment is made; but at all times the comfort of the 
man who travels is the first consideration. 

No mountain trail is too insignificant for the New 
Zealand Tourist Department to have mapped out and 
kept in condition. The maps are distributed broadcast 
and full records kept of those best suited for the pe- 
destrian, the bicyclist, and the man on_ horseback. 


the affairs of cities, counties, railways, and steam- 
boat lines under the management of his department. 

It did not take progressive Australia long to appre- 
ciate and follow the example set by New Zealand. New 
South*Wales placed her railways under the direction 
of a Ministerial Department of Travel and began build- 
ing hotels and developing country resorts along the 
lines. The Jenolyn Coves were opened by the gov- 





































Maori girls boiling kettles over the hot pools in the Rotorua thermal district 


Even in winter-time some of the mountain trails are 
kept open. The rest-houses are repaired at inter- 
vals and bodies of trained mountaineers are em- 
ployed year after year to locate new trails and cut- 
offs from one mountain section to another. 

T. E. Donne, the Minister of the Tourist Depart- 
ment, is practically a member of the Premier’s Cab- 
inet. Personally he leads the way to almost inac- 
cessible snow-clad mountain passes and decides how 
much each guide must pack, and the fee to be charged 
for his services—usually $2 50 per day. His head 
office in Wellington is located in the least pretentious 
of the Government Tourist Bureau buildings, but it 
is his workshop, and from here he “ administers ” 





the government could 
also take charge of the 
health of the people. 
State-owned | sanitari- 
ums and heaith resorts 
were built up about the 
many mineral lakes and 
springs of New Zealand, 
and rates were made for 
the wealthy, from three 
dollars a day up, with 
lower rates for those of 
moderate means, down 
to a pound a week for 
the most poorly paid 
class of woman worker, 
while poor children 
without relatives of 
means were adopted by 
the State for the time 
being and restored to 
health at the expense 
of the government. The 
head of the Tourist De- 
partment of New Zea- 
land is actual Tsar of 
the district of Rotorua, 
where the hot springs 
abound, Mayor and 














Board of Aldermen of 
its city of several thou- 
sands, and autocrat of 


A government accommodation house at the base of Mt. Cock 
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ernment, a hotel) built at their mouth, and a State 
park laid out. Cheap week-end government excur- 
sions were operated from Sydney. Seaside resorts 
were opened, trails and roads to mountain tops created, 
stage lines placed in operation, and skiing parties 
conducted to the snowy summits of Kosciusko. 

And now New South Wales began to set the pace 
to New Zealand. A magnificent granite building was 
erected in Sydney and made the home of the Govern- 
ment Tourist Bureau; so excellent were the photo- 
graphs and paintings that surrounded the walls and 
so unique the collections in the many glass cases, 
and so alluring the illustrated circulars, that the 
school-teachers of Sydney made excursions with the 
children to the Government Tourist Bureau Building 
to teach them there amid fitting surroundings the 
geography of their land. New Zealand was jealous, 
and up went another magnificent Tourist Bureau 
Building on the main street. of Wellington, where were 
set forth the scenic and industrial attractions of the 
new Dominion. Soon the other States were following 
the lead of New Zealand and New South Wales. The 
Australian who visited New Zealand was offered half- 
rates on the railways there, and the New-Zealander 
visiting Australia was promised half-rates on the rail- 
ways of the big island. Then both countries found that 
it paid to help each other, and now joint Australasian 
Tourist Bureau Buildings are contemplated in all 
the large cities of Australia and New Zealand. 

Australia and New Zealand now have Government 
Tourist Bureau buildings of magnificent dimensions 
in London, and, with Hawaii, the erection of a joint 
Pacific Ocean Tourist Department with spacious head- 
quarters in New York City is under consideration by 
the ‘several Australasian and South-Sea-Island gov- 
ernments. 

Hawaii has caught the Australian fever and pri- 
vate individuals are paving the way for the govern- 
ment to chaperon the visitor and see to his wants. 

Our Western States, through their promotion 
committees and chambers of commerce, are studying 
the Australasian system, and it may yet come about 
that those who travel in America may do so with the 
guarantee of the government, State or Federal, that 
they will receive the assistance and protection given 
by the State to the scholar and student during his 
school days, rather than leave the seeker after health 
or knowledge to the tender mercies of those who look 
upon the “tourist” as legitimate prey. 
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The bricked-up doorway between the room 
occupied by tly and that of his wife 


under rigid guard, at Washington, D. C. So 
careful were the authorities to guard against his 
escape that they built him a special camp on Eastern 
Branch Reservation. His alleged offence is leprosy. 
When John Early contracted a skin disease, com- 


F's: several weeks a prisoner has heen confined, 


The light-tower on the grandstand 
which illuminates the home plate 


Early upon the lawn with his wife, mother-in-law, and child. 


Note 


the space between the alleged leper and the rest of the group 


A PRISONER OF SCIENCE 


mon to workers in a mill where acids are in constant 
use, he ignorantly asked the physicians, * Can this be 
leprosy?” The physicians caught at the word, and 
soon it was noised abroad that Washington contained 
a leper. Ever since, physicians have been examining 
arly for signs of the disease, and it is expected that 


he will soon be brought to New York for further tests. 
That leprosy is believed by most authorities not to 
be contagious at all, that many lepers walk our streets 
with immunity to their associates, matters nothing. 
Somebody shouted “leprosy”; and so Early is a 
prisoner in Washington. 


This photograph was taken at night during a practice game 
of baseball at the National League Park in Cincinnati, Ohio 


Safe at third. This photograph was taken during a game of ball 
between two local teams composed of members of the Cincinnati “ Elks” 


CINCINNATI?’S NOVEL ATTEMPT 


AT 
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Tending one of the high-power lamps, whose 
brilliancy is equal to thirty ordinary arc-lights 


NOCTURNAL - BASEBALL 





























George Sargent, the winner. Mr. Sargent An appreciative gallery followed the contestants and applauded Sargent’s brilliant play on his rounds of 75, 
first learned the game as a caddie in England 72, 72, and 73. Because of the excessive heat many enthusiasts were compelled to remain at the club-house 


THE UNITED STATES OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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WHERE RACING IS THE SPORT OF KINGS 


King Edward, Queen Alexandra, and the Prince of Wales arriving on the course to witness the recent running of England’s great racing event, the Ascot meet 
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The Warfare on the Ranges 


THE DRAMATIC STORY OF THE SHEEPMEN’S 












INVASION OF THE COLORADO CATTLE LANDS 

















He drove his sheep down across the Uncompahgre Valley 






CSOULADNTERESTED in the amelioration of 














in her home city that they save 

WINLZ4S i their extra pennies for a few ménths, 

FOP WDIAATIS investing the same in Western 
live-stock. The idea meeting with 

instant favor, the philanthropist shortly found herself 

in charge of a fund of 

several hundred  dol- 
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price of wool, while 
trade combinations sent 
beef and mutton prices 
soaring. Free range 
spelt fortunes. Present- 
ly came the irrigationist 
and the “dry farmer,” 
however, ‘swooping in 
upon. desert and sage- 
brush tracts supposedly 
predestined for grazing 
only. 

Sheepmen and  cow- 
men were now face to 
face. In Wyoming, Col- 
orado,. New Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and 
California clashes came 
at once, the fiercest, un- 


questionably, in the two States first named. The 
cowmen in. Wyoming promptly set the pace. This 


was a decade ago. 


A determined army of them rode 


menacingly in upon the trespassing sheepmen out 
in the western portion of the State, ordering the 
trespassers to round up their flocks and retreat in 
short order to their own side of the dead-line. One 
hundred thousand sheep were thus ousted from the 
cattle land, the camp-movers’ wagons being burned 


and the owners given 


warning never to return. 





lars scrimped together 
by overtime work and 
constant denials on the 
part of some scores of 
sewing-girls in Chicago 
and New York. Ad- 
vised of the fortunes 
readily made from 
small beginnings in 
sheep and goats, the 
trustees invested the 
fund in a flock of fine 
Angoras. 

Now goats were never 
numerous in Cook 
County, and they are 
rapidly disappearing 
from the Harlem, but 
for a season . the 
thought of a certain 
flock of goats which 
roamed the uplands of 
western .Colorado 
brought brightness to 
the boo eyes of many 
a poor metropolitan 
sewing-woman. After 
a -time there were 
twelve hundred in the 
flock and the owners 
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grew exuberant, laugh- 
ing merrily over the 
reports’ of how their 
live-stock throve’ on 
precipitous- mountain 
sides. and rocky sum-., ; 

mits in the. far-distant Rockies. Finally, just when 
other girls had decided that they, too, would save their 
mites for Western investment, there arrived’ strange, 
heart-breaking news. The goats were dead, all killed 
in a single day! How? Why, as they were ranging 
over Piiion Mesa in» southwestern Colorado, they 
crossed a°“ dead-line,” wherenpon masked men bound 
and gagged the herder and slaughtered the Angoras. 

When the news reached those cheerless homes in 
congested Chicago and New York, perhaps some drudg- 
ing lives seemed more hopeless than ever before, per- 
haps some tired sewing-girl even cried herself to sleep. 
I know only that wien the story was told, in a rough 
little cabin down on the Gunnison last November, one 
of the auditors grimly nodded ‘his head to a near-by 
sheepman, thereby pledging himself to cross the dead- 
line with the “ woollies.” 

Every loss is supposed to carry in its train some 
specific information to the loser. Through theirs the 
sewing-gitls heard for the first time of the Rocky 
Mountain, dead-line and of the tragedies that ‘have 
dyed it with the blood of the most innocent of ‘all God’s 
animals. However, before entering upon any recital 
of these tragedies, let me here record, in common fair- 
ness to many a chivalrous cowman, that the Pifon 
Mesa massacre would never have occurred had the 
real ownership of the flock been generally known. 

Now occasionally in the seventiés and eighties sheep- 
men appropriated a beef or cowboys riddled a trespass- 
ing herder, but such incidents in no wise niarred the 
general serenity. ‘There was an abundance of free 
range, and restless spirits could always slaughter 
buffalo and Indians. The actual warfare ‘between the 
sheepmen and the cowmen came with the incoming of 
the farmers during the nineties. Then, the range con- 
tracting, the sheep and cattle kings partitioned it off 
into sheep land and cow land, invoking the unwritten 
law of priority in drawing the line of demarkation, a 
“ dead-line,” fatal to trespassing hoofs. During these 
Same years a Republican tariff hoisted upward the 
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The armed herders followed close in-the wake of their charges 
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Later, at- Big Piney, the Wyoming sheepmen were 
further worsted by the “ cow-punchers,” the herders 
being tied to trees, the flocks clubbed to death, and the 
outfits burned. One of these neighborly affairs even 
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gave occupation to a veteran troop of cavalry and an 
industrious coroner. Meantime, cattlemen and sheep- 
men were contending in other States, south and east. 

Now, in 1893, there were approximately 47,000,000 
sheep in the United States; in 1908 the aggregate was 
less by seven millions. During this period the sheep 
of New York had decreased from a million and a half 
to 850,000; of Vermont, pioneer sheep State, from 
329.000 to 175,000; of Pennsylvania from over a 
inillion and a half to less than a million; of Ohio 
from over four million to half that number; and of 
Texas from 4,333,000 to three million less. On the 
other hand, during the same decade and a half, in the 
Rocky Mountain States of Wyoming, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, the flocks increased from a total of 
under six millions to nigh thirteen million head—and 
the kings of the range began bumping elbows. 

Of course there is a fundamental ground for the 
hostility between the cowmen and the sheepmen, and 
it lies in the naturally antagonistic propensities of 
cattle and sheep. Cattle are particular, sheep are 
locusts. Cattle will graze on lower ranges only; 
sheep are equally at home on deserts or lofty heights. 
Cattle will leave some cropping for the next fellow; 
sheep nibble close and their treading crushes growing 
shoots. Cattle are averse to land over which sheep 
have grazed, and to certain weeds that spring up in 
their wake; sheep are not disturbed by cattle. As to 
the respective owners, bear in mind that the extension 
of agricultural operations and the sudden expansion 
of forest reserves in the West sharply contracted the 
free ranges, and that the measure of success of the 
owners of herds or flocks depends upon the amount of 
free grazing they can command. Add to the foregoing, 
human selfishness and the fact that at heart every 
other cowman scorns a sheepman, and then you have 
the elemerts from which have arisen the warfare on 
the ranges. 

Of all the States, Colorado has furnished the fiercest 
and most picturesque conflicts. The clubbing of a few 
sheep and the rare death of a lone herder were mere 
preliminaries, arousing slight excitement in the Cen- 
tennial State. But Colorado, be it known, in addi- 
tion to its marvellously clear skies, possesses equally 
marvellous scenery, and the “rim rocks,” or precipi- 
tous sides of its high mesas, are an awe-inspiring ele- 
ment of its scenery. Not that sheep-herders or cow- 
punchers are vitally interested in scenic effects, nor 
am I here dealing with such abstract subjects. The 
point is that some shrewd cowman, conversant with 
the “ follow-the-leader ” propensity of sheep, conceived 
the idea that if half a dozen “ woollies ” in a flock were 
to be forced over a rim rock, the balance weuld follow 
to destruction. The plan worked to a charm, and 
when the first bunch, driven frantic by yelling cow- 
punchers, went over in this fashion, the angry roar 
of the sheepmen echoed from the Royal Gorge to Pike's 
Peak. The cow-punchers desired to show a spirit of 
impartiality toward the rim rocks, and as the latter 
are numerous in Colorado many flocks were necessarily 
stampeded. The eagles and coyotes approved these pro- 
ceedings; the sheepmen quite lost their tempers; no- 
body considered the views of the sheep. A lone herder 
or so died suddenly, and then “ Pete” Swanson was 
murdered. 

Here, properly, we may pause for a geographical 
paragraph. In west-central Colorado lies the county 
of Gunnison, a primordial conglomerate of gorges, 
mesas, and peaks, named after an ill-fated government 
explorer of half a century ago. In the eighties the 
area of the county exceeded that of some States, and 
“wanted” men and reckless younger sons found in 
“Old Gunnison” an acceptable retreat. Even now, 
after millions of acres have been shorn away to make 
other counties, the bounds of Gunnison would serve 
to encompass several “up State” New York districts. 
Its population is about five thousand. The climate is 
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superbly healthful, and only a few of the inhabitants 
now die with their boots on. Yes, there are some 
cattle-rustlers there, and plenty of bear and mountain- 
sheep; and Mr. Roosevelt did not slaughter all of the 
Gunnison lions when he hunted along its borders three 
or four years ago. Through the southern wing of the 
county rushes the Gunnison River, ultimately finding 
tumultuous escape between the mighty walls of sombre 
Black Cafion and thence onward to the Grand River. 
Plunging in through deep gorges in the southern wall, 
the Lake Fork and the Blue meantime fling their icy 
tribuie into the waters of the cafion, while further 
westward the Federal government even now is burrow- 
ing through the mountain chain, expecting to divert, 
by miles of tunnelling, millions of gallons from the 
surging Gunnison to the dry acres of the great Un- 
compahgre Valley. Across this valley and thence on- 
ward to the alpine meadows high up between the Lake 
Fork and the Blue annually come sheep by the 
thousands, treading close on the heels of the melting 
snow and revelling in the fine mountain grasses. Here, 
too, came “ Pete” Swanson and “ Tobe” Barnes. 

A middle-aged, foreign-born American, Swanson had 
gradually acquired a small flock of sheep. Always a 
hard worker, he was also sober and respected, a stub- 
born man, tenacious of what he felt to be his rights. 
Consequently, when he heard that the sheep and cow- 
men, in their respective associations, had selected as a 
dead-line the boundary between Delta and Mesa coun- 
ties, two of the divisions shorn off the western por- 
tion of “Old Gunnison,” he resolutely decided to dis- 
regard such restriction to his grazing rights. There- 
fore, in the late autumn, some three years ago, he 
drove his sheep from summer pastures down across the 
Uncompahgre Valley, westward past the thriving little 
city of Delta, on toward Kanna Creek and the White- 
water, on across the dead-line. A single herder, only, 
was with him. Suddenly, with a hoarse shout, a 
party of masked men rode upon them. 

“Swanson, up with your hands. By God! you 
sha’n’t enter the cow land with that bunch ef sheep,” 
cried the leader. 

Up went the herder’s hands. 
Swanson’s rifle. 

“I’m an American citizen,” said he, spiritedly. 
“This is government land, Ill stand to my rights.” 

One of the riders raised his carbine. Swanson 
covered him—his gun snapped. <A puff of smoke from 
the riders and ‘“ Pete ” Swanson was dead. The herder 
was promptly tied and gagged. Then, bending low 
in their saddles, the horsemen dashed in among the 
sheep, clubbing, clubbing, right and left. In a few 
minutes the butchery was completed. 

A stake now marks the spot. Though locals. and 
Pinkertons have striven for the $10,000 reward offered 
by the Uncompahgre Valley sheepmen for the appre- 
hension of the murderer, he is still at large. Some 
say that he might be found near the Uintah Indian 
Reservation, but whoever would secure that reward 
must needs be quick on the trigger. 

Some months after this tragedy a body of masked 
men rode in upon a flock of a thousand head grazing 
in the Gunnison country. Hid away behind a crag, 
the owner fingered his 30.30 carbine, counted the 
twenty maskers butchering his sheep, then, opening 
an extra box of eartridges, drew bead on 4 rider. 
With a groan he lowered the gun. “I might get five 
or six,’ he muttered, “but the others would pot me 
later, even if they failed to-day. And I have a wife 
and children.” 

“Every sheepman is for himself, only, and they’re 
all cowards,” so say the cow-punchers, sneeringly. 

About this same time, however, an entirely different 
type of man was guarding ten thousand sheep hard by 
the Blue. Over six feet in height, slender of frame, 
with a face boyish in repose, stern in time of action, 
“Tobe” Barnes at thirty had been through a world 
of adventures. Born in the South, deep knife scars 
criss-crossing the body bear witness to early feudist 
battles; moving to Oregon when still a mere boy, he 
there cared for his mother and educated himself in 
the art of sheep-raising and the wile of the cowmen. 
Wandering into Utah some years later, he was given a 
place with a “band” of sheep; then, on the coming 
of summer, was sent into the Gunnison country in 
charge of some thousands of sheep. On the Blue he 
“took up” his quarter-section and built a log house 
and corrals. Presently came a rumor, “ You'll have 
to leave.” He left—*for two days, returning with two 
hundred rifle cartridges and an equally generous sup- 
ply for his automatie revolver. Then there was posted 
near his cabin a written notice, “ You gotter leave, or 
your sheep ‘ll be killed.” He left the cabin—to sleep 
near his charges. Next came a peremptory warning, 
“You gotter leave in three days, or you'll get shot.” 
Simultaneously came word from his “boss.” “No 
trouble wanted; move the sheep.” 

“You put me in charge of your sheep here for the 

season, an’ I won’t leave “less you fire me,” was his 
laconic response to his superior. “Tobe Barnes has 
four hundred rounds. If you want him to leave, you'll 
have to move him,” was his answer to the cowmen. 
For the next month he spent his nights on the ground, 
rods away from a blazing fire, sleeping with “ half an 
eye open.” his arms by his side. 
- Dissatisfaction broke out among the cow-punchers, 
now commissioned to “ extarminate” Barnes. ‘“ Oh, 
hell!” growled one of the best shots and most rabid 
of the gang. “I’ve drunk with ‘ Tobe’; he’d loan me 
his last dollar—an’ he can shoot like the devil with 
that Lenger of his’n. Let him have the Blue.” 

Needless to say Barnes still “ has the Blue.” 

In the fall of 1907 the sheep-owners foregathered 
at Montrose, a prosperous little city situated near the 
outlet of the irrigation tunnel in the Uncompahgre 
Valley, and, with the moral support of the Governor 
of Colorado, arranged a colossal drive to the winter 
range. In accordance with the plans then perfected, 
fifty heavily armed men set forth, the ensuing Decem- 
ber, from the town of Delta, which lies but a few 
miles to the west of Montrose. The cavalcade had 
charge of fifty thousand sheep, en route for the Utah 
line. An Ogden man captained the outfit. “Tobe” 
Barnes, his lieutenant, rode in the van with a handful 
of picked scouts. Guards were posted by night, and 
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the signs and countersigns of war-time rigidly ad- 
hered to. temember Swanson,” was grimly passed 
back and forth among men who had known intimately 
the murdered sheepman. Advancing seven or eight 
miles a day, exercising the vigilance of soldiers in a 
hostile country, the party crossed the dead-line safely, 
and in due time arrived at winter pasture near the 
little town of Mack, to the west of Grand Junction, 
Colorado. 

A year later the flocks were assembled between 
Montrose and Delta for a second trek. December 5, 
1908, was set as the time for departure. On that day 
fifty armed men and fifty thousand sheep were to be 
gathered near Delta. December 3d, a rumor reached 
Montrose that a hundred cowmen had agreed to block 
the way near Kanna Creek, having pledged themselves 
to annihilate both sheep and guards. On December 
5th to the trysting-place came ‘“ Tobe” Barnes with 
ten thousand sheep; also came one other sheepman, 
Lathrop by name, with some two thousand head; also 
came their joint outfits, aggregating fourteen men. . 

“Let Tobe find the way,” had been the comfortable 
conclusion arrived at by the balance of the sheepmen. 
Certainly he was better qualified for so doing than any 
of them. 

“By Crickey! I’m agoin’ through if I have to go 
jest by my lonely,” explained the brave young fellow, 
an angry light glistening in his bright eyes. He dis- 
tributed his armament methodically: to every man a 
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making the rounds every hour. Rocky places in 
secluded dells were chosen for camp grounds, as offer- 
ing the most obstacles to charging horsemen. Hard 
by the dead-line Barnes executed a shrewd move, ex- 
tending the day’s march to fourteen miles and passing 
the preceding year’s camp ground, where it had been 
rumored an attack would be made. That day armed 
riders were observed looking down from distant mesas 
upon the caravan. 

Exclusively Americans, the men were a quiet, easy- 
going lot, orderly enough save for their inordinate 
elamor for whiskey. The first time they were per- 
mitted to slake their thirst trouble followed. It hap- 
pened in this fashion: Enlivened by the contents of a 
“little brown jug,” the camp-movers, as they passed 
the hostile hamlet of Whitewater, drawing their guns, 
“smoked up” the community. Early the ensuing 
morning the sheep streamed across the long bridge 
spanning the Grand River at the lively metropolis of 
Grand Junction, their numbers shaking the very 
timbers, passed through the streets and on to the 
grazing-grounds five miles beyond the town limits. 
Impatiently guards and herders waited for the movers 
to arrive and pitch camp. The delay was to last 
thirty-six hours, however, for, at the instance of cow- 
men, the six jubilant camp-movers had ‘been arrested 
upon the charge of burning the Whitewater Bridge! 

At this stage the cripple, making use of unexplained 
legal training, demanded an immediate hearing of 

















One hundred thousand sheep were ousted from the cattle land 


revolver or an automatic,” a self-loading repeating— 
rifle or a carbine and plenty of cartridges; also, there 
was a general supply of short-barrelled ‘ pump ” guns 
for buckshot. The ammunition-chest contained over 
twenty-five hundred rounds! ‘ 

The first night out the men were told off into 
guards, watchwords were chosen, and control was 
vested in. Barnes and a stranger, a man considered 
useful because of Indian experiences in Mexico, and 
more particularly because, having a recently broken 
shoulder, he was hardly liable to indulge in any sound 
sleep. A dreamy-eyed, straight-shooting lad of eight- 
een was the youngest member of the outfit, the oldest 
had ridden with Forrest during the Civil War. 

Thirty-six hours sufficed to develop a spy, or at 
least a “suspect.” He was given his “time” and in- 
vited to leave forthwith. New watchwords were then 
adopted and the men were coolly informed that in 
case of attack they must win or all be killed, for the 
cow-punchers would not leave survivors to testify. Ap- 
parently, however, there was not more than one faint 
heart in the party. Some seemed even anxious to face 
death. 

The line of march led down the Uncompahgre Val- 
ley along the trail taken by Fremont and Carson half 
a century and more ago, and still earlier by the heroic 
Whitman on his hazardous ride which saved Oregon 
and the Northwest to the United States. “The daily 
rate of advance averaged about seven miles. In the 
lead rode Barnes and Lathrop, field-glasses in hand. 
Then came the great flock, well bunched together, a 
moving white mass spotted here and there by the 
black “ markers.” As the dead-line drew near, how- 
ever, the sheep were strung out into “bands” of 
twenty-one or two hundred each, the herders counting 
a hundred head to every two “ bells,” and one black 
“marker.” The bands were separated by quarter-mile 
intervals. The armed herders followed close in the 
wake of their respective charges, their dogs by their 
sides; the guards marched along the flanks of the 
caravan., Some two dozen pack burros and a camp 
wagon bore the camp supplies and extra ammunition. 

A light crust of snow covered the ground. The 
nights were clear and cold. Late each afternoon the 
sheep were bunched together, tents pitched with fires 
near by, and the guards were posted. The latter were 
changed every three hours; Barnes or the cripple 
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the charges, and by moving to quash the complaint 
secured the release of his fellows. A new complaint 
being filed in the district court, counsel was granted 
a continuance of the case. Two days later the entire 
outfit camped near the Utah line, having safely 
travelled one hundred and twenty miles in fourteen 
days. 

In January, 1909, the district court dismissed the 
proceedings and thus ended, at least so it was said, 
the sheep war in Colorado and the Rockies. Between 
fifty and one hundred men had, first and last, lost 
their lives in the struggle. 

Two months had not passed, however, ere warfare 
burst forth on the ranges as fiercely as ever, this 
time again in Wyoming. Down into the Tensleep 
sheep camp in the Big Horn country rode a party of 
fifteen masked men, bent upon the destruction of the 
flocks. The herders, Allemand, Embe, and Lazier, 
rallying to the defence of their charges, were shot 
down in cold blood. Next the ruffianly cattle-men 
burned the camp, cremating the bodies of two of their 
victims, and fled. By the 15th of May there were 
seven men in jail at Basin, Wyoming, charged with 
participation in the raid. Two of them had confessed 
to every detail thereof from its first inception, and 
one of the witnesses, whose evidence had led to the 
apprehension of the seven, crazed by fear of assassina- 
tion and worse, had committed suicide. 

There is still a later chapter to add. At five o’clock 
in the morning of the 19th of May, 1909, thirty cow- 
punchers dashed into a sheep camp in Garfield County, 
a portion of “ Old Gunnison,” and, thrusting rifles into 
the faces of the three sheepmen in charge, bound them 
with ropes and threw them face downward upon the 
ground. Then, after driving the sheep into a corral, 
with rifle and club the marauders proceeded to kill— 
there is a more appropriate word—to massacre eight 
hundred ewes and seven hundred lambs. Picture the 
brave shambles: thirty armed men, bent on “ evenin’ 
up” a range dispute by shooting and clubbing to 
death eight hundred mother sheep and their new-born 
lambs! Can’t you see the awkward little creatures 
on their unsteady legs? Can’t you hear their pitiable 
cries as they sank down on their baby knees before 
the brutes disgracing the name of man? 

If “war is hell,” then warfare on the ranges is 
hellish devilment. 
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ZR BR ES, sir, it certainly were turrible.” 
geo2 The Hon. J. Baldy Driggs, of Skull 
Gulch, completed the fan-like distri- 
4% bution of tobacco juice which radi- 
ase ated from his chair on the porch of 
YN\ the Last Chance Thirst Parlor, and 
looked reflectively out over the hot, 
jiggling horizon. 
sa The Hon. J. Baldy had carried his 
spellbound listeners through a tale of sickness, famine, 
and shipwreck. which could be equalled by few and 
outdone by none, unless it be the redoubtable J. B. 
himself. 

Now he left them with a vision of himself in all the 
glory of his young manhood, adrift on a cabin door in 
the middle of the Atlantic after the wreck of the good 
ship Nellie B. 

They waited for him to continue, but he still studied 
the wavering line of sage-brush which constituted the 
only available scenery of the tank town of Skull Gulch. 

“ Turrible, turrible,’ finally repeated Mr. Driggs, 
with a marked huskiness in his voice. 

His audience suddenly remembered their manners 





He drew ’em up an’ I dug up the penuckle deck 


and Mr. Driggs’ failing. and with one voice called for 
Sad-Eye Smith, the handsome bartender. 

After the narrator had refreshed himseif and _ re- 
placed his chew of “ Miners’ Delight” he again took 
up his harrowing tale. 

“ Yes, siree, it certainly were the most embarrassing 
and stupendous moment of my career—thar I sot, 
gentlemen, all alone, in the middle of thet gosh-durned 
ocean, with nothin’ between me an’ the ragin’ main 
but a eabin door. 

“While I wuz tryin’ ter figger out whether the door 
wuz sinkin’ or the tide wuz risin’ I lowed I’d take 
an inventory of my earthly, or, to be more exact, my 
watery .store. Takin’ it all together I hed one sea 
biscuit, one cask of water, one penuckle deck, nine 
dollars and thirty cents, an’ no licker. 

“Gentlemen, [J et thet sea biscuit an’ played soli- 
taire with thet penuckle deck fer three mortal days, 
and jest as I had about give up on the mornin’ of the 
fourth day I see a sail. Along towards noon they 
picked me up, an’ if I do say it, I wuz right glad to 
get a drop o’ licker an’ a chew of terbacker. 

“The boat thet hed picked me up wuz the tramp 
smack Molly Malone, out of Liverpool bound for New 
York, with a cargo of Simmons’s Combination Liniment 
an’ Lightning Chiny Mender. 

“Feller townsmen, the captain of thet thar floatin’ 
medicine-chest wuz about the orneriest specimen uv 
mankind it had ever been my hard luck to run up 
agin’, present company excepted, of course. 

“The way he went after that crew was a wonder— 
he certainly did hev ’em bluffed clean off the table. 
His shingle read, ‘Captain Josiah P. Binks,’ an’ thar 
warn’t a member of thet crew thet he didn’t hev 
seared ter death exceptin’ the ship’s goat. 

“Wall, after we’d guzzled over chuck thet night an’ 
wuz a-settin’ on the poop deck, me a-tellin’ my turrible 
experience, an’ him a-damnin’ the weather, he hap- 
pened ter mention, casual-like, that he wished he could 
be ashore an’ set in a little game o’ penuckle. 

“You ought ter seen me dig down in my hip pocket 
for my little old penuckle deck. 

“The grin thet broke out on thet feller’s face wuz 
one of the finest pieces of work it hez ever been my 
pleasure to see—an’ I reckon, from the way his lips 
cracked, it wuz the first one he’d sprung since he’d 
bed a tooth in his head. 

? “Feller citizens, thet man wuz a gambler; not one 
o yer common petty-larceny gamblers thet hang out 
around this yere festerin’ hot-bed o’ vice, but a regular 
natural-born, blown-in-the-bottle gambler—I see it 
by ta way he went after them cards. 

““* Hev yer got any money on yer?’ sez he. in’ ter 
act cavand like . hick sii 
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“*Sure,’ sez I: ‘I’m there with the roll, an’ I 
fished up the nine thirty. ‘An’, sez I, ‘my middle 
name’s Penuckle, James Penuckle Driggs.’ 

“Wall, sir. that feller went down in his dunder-bag 
and flashed a roll that would caulk a ship. 

“*How much hev yer in thet roll, Mr. Driggs? 
sez he. 

‘*** Nine dollars an’ breakfast money,’ sez I. 

“* Deal the cards, Mr. Driggs,’ sez he. 

“ Fellers. Pll spare yer the harrowin’ details of thet 
game. Suflice it. ter say, as the feller sez, when morn- 
in’ came I hed Captain Josiah J. Binks’ little roll, con- 
sistin’ of some tiree hundred dollars, plus nine dollars 
an’ thirty cents, the same bein’ my original dowry. 

“The way Captain Josiah made thet crew skip rope 
thet day wuz somethin’ scan’alous. “Bout noon we 
run into a gale thet kept things pretty interestin’ up 
till *bout nine o’clock thet night—an’ I reckon the 
Cap wore out half a dozen rope ends on thet crew of 
his’n. 

“IT wuz jist rollin’ inter my bunk when he cum 
waltzin’ in lookin’ fer a game o’ penuckle, sed he’d 
been figgerin’ it out an’ thet I owed him one hundred 
an’ sixty-five dollars an’ sixty-five cents fer passage to 
New York, includin’ meals an’ berth, an’ he wanted it. 

“ Rein’, as you fellers know, sorter short-sighted, [ 
couldn’t see it, so he set down on the edge of his bunk 
an’ explained it to me. Sed he’d picked me up in lati- 
tude 38° 40’ N. an’ longitude 61° 10’ W. an’, accordin’ 
to his figgerin’, about three hundred miles from New 
York, an’ although he wuzn’t in the habit o’ carryin’ 
passengers he wuz makin’ me a special rate o’ fifty 
cents a mile, or, accordin’ to his best lights, one hun- 
ded and fifty dollars fer the trip. Then thet old skin- 
flint began figgerin’ how long it took his old tub to 
make New York an’ sed thet bein’ as his boat wuz 
sorter slow it would take about four days—durin’ 
which time I would hev et twelve meals an’ while he 
warn’t runnin’ no boardin’-house, still he’d sorter 
make a concession ter me an’ let me hev ’em at a dollar 
a piece—thet made one hundred and sixty-two dollars ; 
then he figgered thet while his boat warn’t no lodging- 
house, still under the circumstances he would be puttin’ 
me up fer a matter of four nights at seventy-five cents 
a night, makin’ three dollars; thet bringin’ the bill up 
to one hundred and sixty-five dollars. Then he figgered 
thet the first meal I hed et with him wuz a pretty big 
one an’ he wuz forced ter charge me fifty cents extra 
fer it, an’ the drink he hed give me wuz worth fifteen 
cents—bringin’ the grand total up ter one hundred 
and sixty-five dollars and sixty-five cents. The chew 
of terbacker he sed he would throw in, in considera 
tion of a cash settlement. 

“His nerve jest about got my marbles—I set there 
an’ gaped at him until it soaked inter me. 

“ When I got my bearin’s, I sez, * All right, Cap, but 
how about you losin’ my baggage fer me?’ 

“* Baggage?’ sez he. ‘What baggage?’ 

“*Thet thar cabin door, sez I. * Didn’t you go sail- 
in’ off an’ leave my cabin door—an’ ain’t I lost it? 
Thet thar cabin door, Mr. Binks,’ sez I, ‘ wuz worth 
ten dollars, an’ then, too, thet cask wuz worth two 
dollars—that makes twelve dollars. How about that?’ 

“Wall, he set an’ figgered awhile an’ finally he sez: 
‘IT s’pose you’re right about thet. We'll take thet 
off’n the bill—thet makes one hundred an’ fifty-three 
dollars an’ sixty-five cents, an’ when guests ain’t got 
no baggage my terms is cash in advance.’ : 

“Thar warn’t no gettin’ around thet, so I pulled 
out my roll an’ paid him his old bill, an’ he wrote 
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T set there an’ gaped at him until it soaked inter me 


out a receipt for my passage. Then he reached fer the 
penuckle deck. 

“Gents, when twelve o’clock come, thet hundred 
and fifty-three dollars an’ sixty-five cents wuz restin’ 
peaceful in my pants pocket an’ Captain J. P. Binks 
wuz plumb busted agin’. . 

“Next day the Molly Malone run inter a calm an’ 
there warn’t nothin’ fer the Cap ter do but ter heave 
belayin’-pins at thet crew an’ cuss—an’ at cussin’ 


a 


Mr. Binks could win the ham an’ the sack o’ flour. 
He sure wuz the cussinest feller [ ever seen, 

“Come ‘bout four bells an’ he comes below. IT kin 
see he wants. another game o’ penuckle, but he ain't 
got no money. 

* Finally he sez, ‘ Stranger, this yere cargo, I’ve got 
aboard is worth three thousand dollars. Lll bet yer 
a one-sixth interest in it agin’ thet roll 0’ your’n,’ 

“*Sign the papers, Cap,’ sez I. He drew ‘em up 
an’ I dug up the penuckle deck. 

“Citizens o? Skull Guleh, when mornin’ came I 
owned three thousand dollars worth of Simmon’s Com- 
bination Liniment an’ Lightning Chiny Mender, 

“Thet day the crew o’ the Molly Malone dodged 
belayin’-pins till ye'd 
think they wuz work- 
in’ in a bowlin’-alley. 

“After we'd hed 
our duff thet evenin’ 
an’ wuz a-settin’ out 
on deck the Cap sez, 
‘Mr. Driggs, how 
about settlin’ up with 
me fer haulin’§ this 
ere cargo o’ your’n 
into port? Bein’ the 
owner 0’ this vessel, I 
hev the privilege of 
settin’ my freight 
rates—which will be 
—as near as I can 
calkilate from here to 
New York three thou- 
sand three hundred 
an’ nine dollars an’ 
thirty cents—o’ course 
if yer don’t feel thet 
ver kin afford it we 
kin leave thet thar 
medicine 0’ yours 
right here.’ 

“Thet pretty near 
stumped me, but I got ter studyin’ an’ finally I sez, 
‘Cap, what’s yer old ship worth?’ 

“*Three thousand three hundred an’ nine dollars 
an’ thirty cents,’ he answers up prompt. 

“* Well, Cap,’ sez I, * VII jest play you one little 
game o’ penuckle fer the whole caboodle.’ 

“The way we fell down thet companionway to the 
cabin was inspirin’, At eight bells | owned the whole 
gosh-durned outfit. 

“The Cap didn’t say nothin’, but just went up on 
deck an’ kep’ to walkin’ up an’ down sorter queer-like. 

“When he come down an’ went to roll inter his 
bunk I sez, ‘Hold on there, Cap, we ain’t arranged 
about yer passage on this yere boat ter New York yet. 
While I ain’t runnin’ no bed-house, still it'll cost yer 
seventy-five cents a night ter sleep yere—also I’ve 
figgered out yer bill fer eatin’ an’ passage, an’ it 
comes ter somethin’ like forty-three dollars, an’ bein’ 
as yer sorter short o’ baggage I’ll hev ter ask yer ter 
settle in advance.’ 

“ Well, sir, thet feller’s cyes stuck out so yer could 
knock ’em off with a stick. ‘O’ course,’ sez I, ‘if yer 
feel like yer can’t afford it ver don’t need ter feel 
backward about gettin’ off right here.’ 

“‘ Tionest, fellers, he looked so done up thet I jest 
natchurally felt sorry fer him, so I sez, ‘Cap, them 
clothes o’ your’n look like they wuz worth pretty 
near forty-three dollars, countin’ the shoes an’ thet 
old watch o’ your’n, I'll tell yer what I’ll do, I'll play 
yer one more little game. I'll put up yer expenses to 
New York agin’ thet thar outfit.’ 

“*TIl go yer, sez he, an’ we cut the cards. In one 
hour Captain Josiah P. Binks was standin’ on the deck 
o’ the Molly Malone, wearin’ a piece o’ sail-cloth | 
hed loaned him an’ I wuz haulin’ him all the way to 
New York with no hope of reward. But, gentlemen, 
I jest couldn’t put him off—'twouldn’t hev been 
humane. 

“About noon the next day we come into port an’ 
jest as the crew wuz warpin’ the Molly Malone up to 
the pier, Captain J. P. Binks rushed into my cabin 
lookin’ awful funny in the face, holdin’ somethin’ in 
his hand an’ yellin’ fer the penuckle deck. 

“ Fellers? he wuz bettin’ his false teeth. 

“Well, we hed a half-hour or so, an’ [ lowed I'd 
give him a chance—so I bet him his clothes agin’ his 
teeth, an’ we cut the cards. 

“ Jest as the game wuz gettin’ interestin’ the door 
opened, an’ in walked two fellers with uniforms on 

“*T hear there’s gamblin’ goin’ on here,’ sez the 
first one. 

“* Sure,’ sez I; ‘take a hand?’ 

“*VYou’re both under arrest,’ sez he. ‘This is 
inside the city limits an’ it’s agin’ the law ter gamble 
in this yere town.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, we wrapped Captain Josiah P. 
Binks up in a tarpaulin an’ all went up ter the police 
station, where we wuz sent to jail fer ten days, an’ I’ve 
never seen Captain Josiah P. Binks since.” 

Here the Hon. J. Baldy Driggs, of Skull Gulch, 
stopped and looked out over the stretch of sage-brush, 
which was turning purple in the gathering twilight. 

Sad-Eye Smith, the gentlemanly bartender, was the 
first to break the silence. 

“Say, Baldy,” said he, “what became of the ship 
and the medicine?” 

Mr. Driggs turned a withering glance in his direc- 
tion and spat over the edge of the porch. 

“Sad Eye,” said he, “yer ignorance is somethin’ 
appallin’, but o’ course yer bringin’ up an’ the fact 
of yer never havin’ been back East accounts fer it. 
The law thar sez thet when you’re caught gamblin’ 
the stakes belongs to the government.” 





Captain Josiah P. Binks 
was standin’ on the deck 





AN EXPONENT OF A MODERN ART 


Miss Katherine Jewell Everts, who has achieved recognition as the leading American exponent of the art of literary and dramatic interpretation through 
the medium of the speaking voice. Her recent work on the expressive use of the voice has already become the standard text-book on the subject 

















F you are a newspaper man in the 
™ South and happen to print anything 
)) about the ease with which a drink 
can be bought in “dry” territory, 
2 you will be deluged, swamped, and 

bombarded with a whirlwind of com- 
oo) munications from somebody identi- 

Ty fied with some Anti-Saloon League. 
But if you are travelling through 
the same * re ” section and happen to be thirsty, all 
that is necessary is a wink. The liquid refreshments 
will be promptly served. 

As this prohibition wave spreads in the South there 
is a corresponding increase in the number of revenue 
licenses issued: Near-beer establishments prosper on 
many corners. Drug-store receipts climb joyfully, and, 
while every customer cannot buy at the fountain, few 
are turned away when their appearance is not sus- 
picious. In a word, there isn’t any prohibition. It 
would be unfair, however, to say that the authorities 
have failed to try to enforce the law. They have at- 
tempted to do so, but with small success, principally 
for the reason that public sentiment will and does not 
always support them in the effort. Richmond and 
Atlanta, relatively speaking, have the same popula- 
tion. During the Christmas holidays there were more 
arrests for drunkenness in Atlanta than in Richmond. 
Atlanta has no licensed saloons; Richmond has 150. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that Atlanta 
isn’t dry. And it is not. 

On the main line of the Southern Railway from 
Washington to New Orleans there is not a town or city 
in which a man can buy a glass of beer legitimately. 
But if the train tarries for half an hour almost any- 
where he can refresh himself, and take something 
along to refresh himself again before reaching his 
destination. From his seat in the Pullman car he can 
see hundreds of trucks at every way-station filled with 
kegs, cases, demijohns, and jugs, for the shipment of 
liquor into the desert is the big industry to-day. The 
same traveller, if his name is John Smith, can find a 
package of any size in almost every express office. 
As most of it is shipped C. O. D., he can pay, sign, 
and take it. The conditions are far from ideal, but 
the saloon has been voted out by the people or the 
Legislature without regard to consequences. Mean- 
while there is the usual amount of drinking on the 
part of those who can afford it and who know how, 
Seeing the opportunity which would be offered, brewers 
began to work day and night to supply the demand for 
near-beer, which is supposed to contain less than two 
per cent. of aleohol. But in the near-beer saloons, al- 
most without exception, the real article is sold. Prac- 
tically every dealer has a United States license, and 
most of them will mix a drink of whiskey or else serve 
it straight. 

In Mobile conditions of late have become so flagrant 
that wholesale raids were made, several car-loads of 
intoxicants being found and seized. Two raids were 
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large supply of liquor. Over in Tennessee, the grand 
jury at Knoxville indicted a well-known fraternal 
organization for selling liquor in its club. In Atlanta, 
Savannah, Charleston, Birmingham, or Charlotte no 
man need die of thirst. If the authorities are watch- 
ful, and he is a guest at any hotel, he may whisper to 
the head waiter and whiskey will be served in an 
after-dinner coffee cup. There is no charge; he may 
tip the waiter, and he does so, generously, for the 
novelty appeals to him. Then if he gives the proper 
sign at the drug-store he will get what he wants, but 
he pays an exorbitant price for second-rate goods. 

There is one point, however, which deserves special 
emphasis—the good effects of the prohibition law in 
many small Southern towns and in the rural districts, 
where the product is beyond the reach of negroes. 
But by that same token prohibition has proved that 
it is well-nigh farcical in the cities. The argument, 
therefore, of many students of the problem is that the 
Anti-Saloon Leagues should have a middle ground— 
prohibition in the towns and counties and high license 
in the cities. With this plan, there would be proper 
enforcement. 

Conditions in South Carolina are somewhat different 
from those in other States, mainly because South 
Carolina had a dispensary system for fifteen years. 
The State institution has been abolished; less than 
one-half of the counties have the local dispensary, the 
other half being dry. Charleston has its dispensary 
and about four hundred blind tigers, that being the 
official name nowadays of the illicit institution. Those 
tigers have always been there. The dealers are occa- 
sionally arrested, but seldom convicted. From the 
amount of liquor shipped into South Carolina it is 
natural to infer that much of it is sold by retailers. 

Prohibition in Georgia was forced on the people by 
the Legislature. They had no redress. They opposed 
it, and they don’t care a great deal about the punish- 
ment of those who break the laws. Near-beer dealers 
in Savannah became so bold a month or two ago that 
there were threats of troops being sent there by the 
Governor. In North Carolina ninety-five per cent. of 
the counties were dry when the Legislature—at a 
special session called to modify the passenger - rate 
laws—passed a bill submitting the question of State 
prohibition to the people. It was an open-and-shut 
game, for the reason that if the State had voted for 
saloons those ninety-five counties would have remained 
dry. Three cities—Wilmington, Salisbury, and Wins- 
ton-Salem—were “ wet ” and showed no inclination to 
change of their own accord. It was arranged, there- 
fore, that the State should take away from the three 
cities the right of self-government, a proceeding which 
aroused bitter feeling. But prohibition won. About 
a year before this election, Raleigh had voted out the 
loca! dispensary, an_ institution which was _ built 
exactly on the South Carolina plan. The _ better 
element never patronized it, because of the poor quality 
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made one day on a hotel, each trip bringing forth a 


of liquor and the exorbitant rates? On one occasion 
the establishment took in about $12,000 over the 
counter in two days—from sunrise to sunset. There 
are a few towns in the South with the county dispen- 
sary, but in a contest between dispensary and prohibi- 
tion the latter has invariably won. The result has 
often been disastrous from a revenue standpoint, and 
many schools had to run on short terms. Again, the 
tax rate has been increased to meet the deficit. 

Virginia, one of the last States in the South to 
meet the issue, is largely in the prohibition column as 
the result of many local-option elections. But the 
crusade is to start against the remaining cities which 
maintain the saloons. In Richmond, hundreds of the 
leading citizens are protesting against the agitation, 
holding that the city is law-abiding and decent, and 
that to close the bars would open the doors for hun- 
dreds of blind tigers which could not be altogether 
suppressed. The wave is spreading over Florida. And 
Memphis, hoping to get some comfort out of its sad- 
ness, is advertising the fact that it is shortly to 
become the largest dry town in the world. 

The frohibition States are being supplied from many 
sources. Virginia, for instance, has long shipped 
liquors valued at hundreds of thousands of dollars into 


North Carolina, which had in turn supplied South 
Carolina. Now the North Carolina distillers and 


wholesalers have come into Virginia. The Georgia 
dealers went to Tennessee, to be voted out there. Some 
went to Florida, where they may meet the same fate. 
The result is that Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and « Jacksonville have monopo- 
lized the bulk of the “jug trade,” which prospers, 
which has made the dealers rich, and which has largely 
increased the receipts of the express companies, 

Ask the average citizen from any part of the South 
about the effect of prohibition, and, if he is not identi- 
fied -with that element in politics which brought it 
about, he will offer no comfort to those who want to 
suppress the traffic entirely. But ask him if there 
is any change of sentiment, if the people are pre- 
paring to shake off the yoke, and he can present no 
facts to justify that hope or theory. The wave some- 
how, especially in the South, has caught hold of the 
people and is still gripping the great majority of 
voters. Two years ago this same bitterness which 
has destroyed the saloons was aimed at the railroads 
and corporations generally. They were driven almost 
to the wall. But even while there may be some doubt 
as to the present attitude toward liquar, the fact is 
evident everywhere that the tendency now is to give 
the railroads a fair show. 

The South has demonstrated that prohibition is wise 
and beneficiai in the small town and the country dis- 
tricts, infested with a negro population. But the 
South has given still stronger proof of the fact that 
the prohibition, so-called, in its cities is a failure. It 
would be straining a point to speak of it even as near- 
prohibition. 
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AFTER THE CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCESS JULIANA, THE BABY WHOSE BIRTH BROUGHT JOY TO THE HEARTS OF 
_HELMINA AND HER CONSORT DISPLAYED THEIR ‘DAUGHTER, FROM AN UPPER WINDOW IN THE ROYAL PALACE, TO THE GREAT ASSEMBLAGE IN THE COURTYARD 


SHOWING OFF HOLLAND’S NEW BABY 
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ALL LOYAL HOLLANDERS, QUEEN WIL- 
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By Mary Lynn Williamson 


S the events of the Civil War _ be- 
come more and more remote, there 
seems to be an eager desire to have 
( them all recorded for the benefit of 
future generations. The following 
is an account of a unique ride of 
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render at Appomattox. The episode 
speaks volumes for the chivalry of General Grant and 
the good discipline of his victorious army upon its 
return march to the James River. 

At the time of the evacuation of Richmond there 
was at Farmville, Virginia, a flourishing college for 
young women under the direction of Prof. Arnaud 
Preot. It was thought that the tide of war would 
hardly flow in that direction; therefore anxious par- 
ents sent their daughters thither, hoping that, even in 
those stormy times, they might continue their studies. 

That little village, however, became the theatre of 
some of the last scenes of the dying Confederacy. On 
the 6th day of April, 1865, rapid firing was heard in 
the direction of High Bridge, and ere long it was 
known within the college that General Lee’s army 
was in full retreat, closely pursued by the hosts of 
Grant. Great was the consternation which prevailed 
among the fourscore girls within the college walls. 
All school operations were discontinued, and the eve- 
ning was passed in watching the vanguard of the 
weary, starving Southern army march by. Not a few 
soldiers stopped long enough to speak to sisters and 
friends and bid them be courageous, as it was evident 
that they would soon be in the hands of the enemy. 
All night long the rumble of wheels and the sound 
of marching feet could be heard; and the next morn- 
ing, which broke gray and misty, the weeping giris 
at the college windows bade farewell to the Army of 
Northern Virginia, as they saw a squadron of the 
Virst Virginia Cavalry dash by at a gallop, bridle 
reins on the necks of their horses, and firing back- 
ward as they went. Behind them, out of the mist, 
rode the advance of the splendid legions of Sheridan. 
Minie balls fell around the building—one crashed 
through a window where several girls were stand- 
ing, and when they had recovered from their panic 
their friends in gray had vanished like the phantoms 
of a dream. 

On came Sheridan. For hours the girls, benumbed 
by grief and fear, stood gazing at the wonderful 
spectacle. The men on their fine, well-fed horses and 
clad in their winter overcoats and big hats looked like 
giants. The mist turned to rain; but, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, the columns moved on to 
the musie of their magnificent bands. Was not their 
prey almost within their grasp? 

At first the young people thought little of their 
own desperate condition. Every mind was centred upon 
General Lee and the Southern army. ‘“ What will 
become of our brave soldiers, our fathers, our brothers, 
and friends?” was the all-absorbing question as they 
saw the Federals marching on in a never-ending stream 
by day and by night; until, as far as the eye could 
reach, the country around was one vast camp. 

On the night of the 9th of April the question was 
answered very abruptly. All at once the terrors of 
the darkness were greatly increased by dreadful yells 
and shouts which seemed almost to rend the skies. 
There were several regiments of black troops encamped 
in the rear of the college, and the first thought was 
that these new soldiers had cast aside all discipline 
and had declared for rapine and violence. But the 
terror of the girls was soon turned to wailing when 
they learned that the tumult had been caused by the 
news of General Lee’s surrender. 

Though cheered by the magnanimous terms granted 
by the conquerors, they now began to realize their own 
forlorn condition. They were in the midst of the 
enemy, without friends, money, or food. It was im- 
possible for the authorities to provide food or money 


in the terrible scarcity of the times, and soon they 
began to feel the pangs of hunger. Each day their 
meals became scantier and poorer in quality, and they 
were told that the supplies of the storerooms would 
soon be exhausted. 

It was in this exigency that General Grant came 
so opportunely to their relief. As he was returning 
from Appomattox he heard of their distress, and sent 
an officer to the college with an order for each one 
of these students to be passed, free of charge, to her 
home, or anywhere else in the United States where 
she might find friends. This order seemed to be a 
mockery just then, for the Southside Railroad had 
been torn up and the bridges and rolling stock burned, 
and there seemed no other way of getting out to the 
James River. But a few days after word came from 
the provost marshal, who had in mind General Grant’s 
order, that the last wagon train of the army would 
move toward Burkesville that afternoon, and that those 
who wished to reach Richmond could get to the rail- 
road in those wagons. 

The principal of the school, being anxious to get’ rid 
of as many girls as possible, favored the scheme, and 
in a few minutes twenty-six were on their way to the 
wagon train. The girls knew that they were running 
from Scylla into Charybdis, but they were hardly 
prepared to find in each one of the wagons a dis- 
mounted cannon. ‘These cannons were said to have 
been buried at Appomattox by the Southern soldiers 
and afterward exhumed by order of General Grant, 
but the story was not verified. These munitions of 
war were the only seats provided, there being neither 
straw nor hay in the rough wagons. One of the girls 
exclaiming at the unique seat, the driver said, “ Can't 
yer ride on one of yer own guns?” ‘Tears came into 
the eyes of the youthful traveller as she placed her 
shawl upon the beloved gun and then took a seat 
thereon. Five young women were placed in the fore- 
most wagon. ‘Tle others, however, were not so fortu- 
nate, as in some of the wagons there were only two oc- 
cupants. These young people had eaten nothing since 
the scanty breakfast of that morning, and each one 
had with her for the journey only two small rolls of 
sour bread. 

Soon the strange ride began. The soft April sun- 
shine danced through the budding foilage and cheered 
their drooping spirits, but long before they stopped 
for the night they had seen that which saddened their 
hearts and paled their cheeks. There where the fight 
had been were mounds of freshly heaped earth, and 
on all sides were the unburied carcasses of horses. 
Later on they came to an encampment of Federal 
soldiers. These men swarmed up to the wagons, peer- 
ing in under the canvas; but the lieutenant in charge 
of the wagon train soon ordered them away, and the 
wagons rumbled on through the dim forest peopled 
with demons, as it seemed to the frightened girls. 

At last, about sundown, the train stopped at the 
home of a Mr. Watkins, where the officer had secured 
a room for his charges. The house had been deserted 
by its owners, and had been taken for a hospital. 

The young girls-were conducted to a room which 
proved to be the parlor of the mansion, and were 
informed by the polite officer that they would be en- 
tirely safe during the night, and that they would 
make an early start in the morning. The parlor had 
been stripped of all its furniture save a _ Brussels 
carpet and one divan. The sick girl of the party was 
placed upon the divan, and the others rested as they 
could best dispose themselves upon the floor. One of 
the girls produced from her satchel a tallow candle, 
which proved a godsend during the anxious watches 
of the night. 

A little after midnight the wide-awake group 
around the candle on the floor heard a low knock 
at the door. After a little hesitation, one of the 
bravest asked who was there. “A Confederate 
soldier makes a request,” was the reply. The door 
was opened, and the soldier upon the threshold said 


that his dying comrade up-stairs wished a letter taken 
to his home in Albemarle County. Was there a 
young lady present from that section? One girl—a 
little girl—went forward and took charge of the last 
words of the hero to his friends. At daylight they 
heard that the soldier was dead. 

There was no breakfast that morning save a drink 
of cold water at the pump where their morning 
ablutions took place. Soon after sunrise the wagons 
were again rumbling on through the moving masses 
of Grant’s army, and the doughty lieutenant. and 
his men in charge of the train were kept busy charging 
and countercharging with uplifted sabres upon the in- 
quisitive infantrymen who sought to peep in at the 
“rebel” girls. By that time the latter were too faint 
from hunger and exhaustion to pay much attention 
to their surroundings. They sat pale and silent upon 
the guns which had so often sent death and destruction 
into the ranks of the foe. 

Burkesville was reaehed sometime that afternoon, 
too late to take the train to City Point; so, after 
bidding an affectionate farewell to the cannons, the 
girls followed the lieutenant to another hospital. There 
they were given a room used for storing bunks and 
new blankets. They were told to use as many of the 
latter as they wished; so they rested well that night, 
although supperless. The next morning the lieutenant 
sent in a small paper sack of “ hardtack,” which, 
with water for a beverage, proved a great treat. Hav- 
ing a little specie, they made quite an effort to buy 
something to eat before setting out again, but found 
nothing for sale. The citizens had not enough for 
their own necessities, and the rations of the Union 
forces were very scanty. 

About 11 a.m. the party was placed on board a train 
going to City Point. The coaches were old and rickety 
and threatened each moment to collapse, for the in- 
teriors of the coaches were filled with Federal officers, 
and the tops were thronged with musicians whose 
heavy instruments’ were too weighty for the frail 
structures underneath. So imminent was the danger 
that an officer of high rank, said to be Major-General 
Peck, compelled the musicians to get down from their 
elevated position and wait for the next train. The 
coach in which the girls were seated was filled with 
Federal officers resplendent in epaulets, stars, and gold 
braid. Outside of the car windows on all the country 
roads could be seen wagon trains, artillery, and 
soldiers on the march. The Southern girls in their 
gypsylike attire—each one being a fashion unto her- 
self—wearing home-made hats, pieced-out dresses, and 
calf-skin shoes, were great curiosities for the well- 
groomed and dashing soldiers of the North. Some of 
the latter tried to “ make conversation,” but the girls 
were too proud and sorehearted to respond. 

When near Petersburg—desolated Petersburg—the 
boiler of the ancient engine burst, and it was not until 
sundown that the belated train rolled slowly into City 
Point on the James. Another day of fasting, fatigue, 
and terror had not improved the condition of the 
travellers; indeed, it was with great difficulty that 
they followed their conductor to the office of the 
provost marshal. There the orders of Grant again 
proved an “open sesame.” They were very soon con- 
ducted to the wharf and put on board a fine new 
steamboat. Then they were placed in charge of a 
stewardess, who led them to nice staterooms. After 
resting and making fresh toilets, they supped sumptu- 
eusly at Uncle Sam’s expense; and afterward gathered 
strength to pace the deck and view the busy and beau- 
tiful scene presented by the shipping gathered there 
to receive the legions of victorious Grant. 

The next morning, after breakfast, they were trans- 
ferred to a river steamer, which landed them that 
evening in Richmond. .So faithfully had General 
Grant’s order been carried out that these unpro- 
tected girls reached their friends in safety, having 
received only kindness and politeness at the hands of 
his officials. 





Ghosts 


“ALL HOUSES WHEREIN MEN HAVE LIVED AND DIED ARE HAUNTED HOUSES” 


MINE are not the grave-damp ghosts 
Of some hoar and storied palace, 
Haunt of long-dead battle hosts, 
Where each battered plate and chalice 
Of its bloody looting boasts. 


Not some old wife’s gibbering spectre 
With no higher earthly aim 

Than to howl and clank and hector, 
Playing at a childish game, 

Frightening its tomb’s protector. 


Yet my ghosts all seemed to yearn 
For a human habitation 

Friendlier than marbled urn,— 
And the weight of obligation 

Haunted me at every turn, 





By Burges Johnson 


So our walls were reared amain 

Fit to shield from bitter weather ; 
Not alone to house us twain, 

But to bid our ghosts together,— 
Neither did we build in vain. 


For we saw that shrines were made 
In the house of our belonging, 

So that when the hearth was laid, 
Friendly spirits round it thronging 

Crowded out each evil shade. 


Set we heirlooms here and there, 

Jetsam of old days and graces; 
With the pride that is a prayer 

Set we them in honored places. 
Toward these shrines our phantoms fare. 


Daily up and down the stair 

Forms we knew and loved are flitting, 
Room to room and here and there,— 

Or as One T oft find sitting 
In that slight old-fashioned chair. 
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All the thoughts that measure true 
To Her gentle heart’s conviction ; 

Deeds She might have bid us do, 
Win a blessed benediction 

O’er the home She never knew. 


Many a long-forgotten one 

Comes with loving eyes and jealous 
To the home but just begun, 

Pleading for a spirit zealous 
At some task he left undone. 


So as friends they gather near, 
Warning us by their dead errors, 
Stirring us to persevere; 
And the darkness holds no terrors 
With our ghosts to give us cheer! 
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The town of Rognes as it appeared after the shock 


THE EARTHQUAKE 


IN SOUTHERN 


Sightseers at Rognes clambering among the ruins of the town 


FRANCE 


AS THE RESULT OF A SERIOUS EARTHQUAKE WHICH OCCCURRED IN SOUTHERN FRANCE ON JUNE ILITH, ROGNES, 
ST. CANNAT, AND OTHER TOWNS WERE DEVASTATED AND ABOUT TWO HUNDRED PERSONS WERE KILLED OR INJURED 
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Qt yCeTG ayy S Japan at the beginning of a new 

Ky) Uren epoch? Is it possible that the 
ye Qi es 

a hg Ne Japanese people have imbibed, to- 
Gr} \ gether with Occidental sciences, 


arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
the taint of sharp practice in busi- 
\) ness transactions? These questions 
<< are suggested by a reading of a 
recent interview with Mr. Taka- 
hashi, one of the strongest and ablest financiers in 
Japan. It was published in the Japan Gazette, at 
Yokohama, on May 15th, and is as follows: 


THE BUSHIDO SPIRIT IN JAPAN 


REMARKABLE STATEMENT BY A PROMINENT 
JAPANESE 


Mr. Takahashi, President of the Japan Hypothec 
Bank, has been interviewed by a member of the Liberal 
News Agency staff, to whom he made the following 
observations :— 

“Commercial and industrial circles that are not ac- 
companied by credit are practically deprived of any 
power. They have no means of development. The 
commercial and industrial circles of Japan are alto- 
gether devoid of credit. Not only is this true of 
economic circles, but the same may be said with equal 
force of patriotism, filial obedience, and justice. The 
Dai Nippon Sugar Scandal and the strikes of students 
Serve as examples. Japan’s civilization is nothing 
more than mere form. It seems to me it is nothing 
more than a veneer. The spirit of ‘Bushido’ is 
gradually waning, plunging our country into a state 
of confusion. The public are eagerly looking forward 
to the introduction of foreign capital, and people are 
pleased to obtain foreign loans at an extremely high 
rate of interest. This class of people seems to forget 


Most Dead 


that credit is everything with us. If the credit of the 
people improves, foreign loans at a low rate of interest 
will surely be introduced. Capital is sadly lacking in 
our business circles. The capital of Y.20,000,000 or 
Y.15,000,000 advanced by our Company cannot meet 
the ever-growing demand. The spirit of ‘ Bushido’ 
must be cultivated in order to draw capital to Japan. 

“Since the Restoration, when the study of applied 
science has been extensively made, a materialistic tend- 
ency has permeated Japan. The tendency to spiritual 
downfall is something that is deplorable and striking. 
It was only the other day, when attending a garden 
party given by Prince Shimazu, I mentioned this fact 
to a friend of mine, who simply laughed at me, say- 
ing it was an old and nonsensical idea, but it seems 
to me that the great law of virtue must remain the 
same throughout all ages. The virtues of loyalty, 
filial obedience, benevolence, and justice are cardinal 
virtues among us, but if any one ignores these we must 
fall into the same position as Egypt and India. We 
have not the least doubt that the cultivation of the 
spirit of ‘ Bushido’ will act as a great propeller in 
furthering the spiritual interests of our people. Fight- 
ing for justice and righteousness, we will be enabled to 
build up our character. 

“Why do not the business men of the world take 
a simple and honest course of action? It is the ex- 
pression of an ignoble spirit to confine oneself to the 
making of money only. The pessimistic -views of 
Japan’s finances entertained by foreigners are due to 
this ignoble spirit. It is advisable that business men 
in Japan should learn the great law of causation, and 
fight boldly for the sake of justice and the country.” 


The “ Bushido” spirit to which Mr. Takahashi re- 
fers is the principle of knightly devotion to ancestors, 
country, and Emperor, with absolute elimination of all 
selfish interest. This is the spirit that sent thousands 
of Japanese soldiers, whether high-born or lowly, into 
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forlorn hopes and all sorts of desperate enterprises in 
which they knew that their lives were to be thrown 
away. It is the spirit that impelled women to send 
their sons, their husbands, their brothers, to absolutely 
certain death and to feel grateful for the opportunity 
of thus testifying to their loyalty. It is the spirit 
which still prevails in Japan, so that every man in 
the empire, from the richest to the poorest, is cheer- 
fully paying thirty per cent. of his income, or more, 
as taxes for the support of the government and its 
enterprises. 

But Mr. Takahashi finds a canker in this fair rose 
of loyalty. The spirit of “ Bushido” is waning. Occi- 
dental sharp practice is finding its place in the 
Japanese mind. Together with Occidental business 
shrewdness business graft has made itself apparent 
in the new Japan. This is not to say that sharp prac- 
tice and graft have not existed in Japan from the 
dawn of her history. But until the beginning of the 
present era of Meiji (enlightenment) these practices 
have been confined to the merchant class. In the 
organization of society under the Emperor the grades 
in descent were: court nobles, lords of provinces, 
minor nobles, various grades of gentlemen-at-arms, 
farmers, fishermen, artisans—and last of all the 
merchants, barely perceptible above the actors, gam- 
blers. and outeasts generally. Since his Imperial 
Majesty Mutsuhito has been on the throne and carried 
Japan forward among the manufacturing and trading 
nations of the world he has done. everything in 
his power to elevate trade and to encourage noblemen 
to embark in manufacture and commerce. 

Which influence is to prevail in the new Japan— 
the despised merchant dragging down the noblemen 
newly engaged in commerce, or the honored samurai 
elevating the hitherto’ despised spirit of trade? The 
balance is nicely adjusted. The outcome no man can 
foretell. Mr. ‘Takahashi’s utterance is full of food 
for thought. 
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TARIFF JUGGLING AT 


ALDRICH. “KEEP THEM UP, BAILEY—DON 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMB 
















































































- AT WASHINGTON 


LEY—DON’T LET ANYTHING DROP” 


E. W. KEMBLE 























PRCFITABLE REMORSE 


WELL-KNOWN _ hotel-keeper and 
politician of Ohio received an ap- 
pointment as Collector of Internal 
Revenue. Arriving at his office one 
morning, he found on his desk a 
letter addressed to him officially, 
and without any postmark. Upon 
opening the letter, he was surprised 
: to, find a five-hundred-dollar bill, to 
which was pinned a piece of paper with these words, 
“Conscience money.” Folding up the greenback and 
tucking it carefully in his vest pocket, he remarked, 
‘I always did suspect that bartender of mine.” 





INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTING NOTES 

VASSAR COLLEGE has. decided not to put up a crew 
against Yale and Harvard this year, but a challenge 
to a Marathon Crocheting Contest has been forwarded 
by the Sorosis Athletic Association at Poughkeepsie, 
to the athletic authorities at New Haven and Cam- 
bridge. If the challenge is accepted the contest 
promises to be a rick-racking affair. 

Thomas Bogwallader, of the class of ’10, Tinkleton 
College, was disqualified in the pole-vault at the dual 
track-meet between Tinkleton and the Hamburger 
High Sehool at Ossawatomie, last Saturday, because 
after breaking all records with a vault of twenty-six 





TREATY WITH THE INDIANS 


feet eight inches, he was found to have concealed ten 
toy balloons in the folds of his sweater. We are sorry 
for the young man, but in the interest of clean col- 
legiate athletics we are glad that the judges had the 
courage to make an example of him. 

Some discussion as to whether taking a position as 
a waiter in a summer hotel renders a college man 
ineligible as a professional in collegiate athletics has 
been indulged in latterly. It seems to us that it all 
depends upon what kind of a waiter the young man 
becomes. For instance, while we should disqualify 
the Bangham Sophomore who passed us the fish-balls 
at the Squeegee Mountain House last summer from 
putting the shot, or throwing the hammer, as a pro- 
fessional, we could not conscientiously bar him on the 
same ground as a sprinter, in view of the time made 
in bringing us our second cup of coffee. This is 
obviously a case where common sense should rule. 

Professor Digby Dustybrain, Chairman of the Ath- 
letie Advisory Board of the Dustybrain University of 
Stenography, writes to say, apropos of the discussion 
as to four miles as a proper length for an eight-oared 
race, that if two oars apiece were given to the oars- 
men, and each boat were to be rowed one-half mile by 
a single member of its crew while the others rested, the 
strain on the whole eight would not be so great. At 
first glance there seems to be something in this theory, 
and we hope the Stewards of the various Collegiate 
Rowing Associations will take it up. 

The attempt at Huckleberry College to make sport 
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ETHEL (tired of practising). * MorHeR, WHEN I GO TO HEAVEN WILL I HAVE TO LEARN THE HARP?” 
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more democratic by choosing members of the crew by 
popular vote has not worked out as well as had been 
hoped by the originators of the idea. The overwhelm- 
ing popularity of “ Stuffy” Maginnis, of the Junior 
Class, resulted in his election as Coxswain of the Col- 
lege Eight by an enormous majority, although 
“Stuffy ” weighs three hundred and ten pounds 
stripped. As a consequence of this seven of the eight 
chosen struck, leaving the Huckleberry crew, on the 
eve of its annual contest with Bosbyhilk, with only a 
coxswain and a bow oar who had never sat in a boat 
before in his life. 


THE GOLF-IRE 
(With acknowledgments to R. K.) 


A Foot there was, and he raised his head, 
Even as you and I. 
He had made his drive and laid it dead, 
And unto himself he softly said, 
“Tl gobble a two or bust instead—” 
Even as you and I. 
Now, the fool looked up as he made his putt, 
And the ball flubbed on with a sliey cut, 
And the fool howled, ‘‘ Oh, vou blankety mutt 
Even as you and I. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


SypNEY ROSENFELD once wrote a comedy entitled 
The Optimist, which achieved success after the pro- 
duction, but was a long time reaching the stage. 
Manager after manager refused the manuscript, and 
one day Mr. Rosenfeld, whose patience was exhausted, 
blurted out to his sole auditor: 

“Of course you don’t appreciate the play! You 
don’t even know the meaning of its name.” 

“ Yes, I do,” protested the impresario. 

“Well,” insisted Mr. Rosenfeld, “ what’s the differ- 
ence between an optimist and a pessimist?” 

The manager barely hesitated. 

“ An optimist is an eye doctor,” he said; “a pessi- 
mist is a foot doctor.” 


ETIQUETTE FOR ANY AFRICAN JUNGLE 
HUNTER 


LAUGH with the gay hyena, 
Weep with the crocodile; 
Attune your mood 
To the jungle brood; 
When others are smiling, smile. 


Add with the busy adder, 
Chatter with chimpanzees ; 
If porcupines 
Have fretful spines, 
Be tactful, and strive to please. 


Clean the spots from the leopard; 
Return the bear’s fond hug; 
When the tigers bound, 
Lie on the ground, 
And act like a tiger rug. 


With zebras wear striped clothing; 
With camels a camel’s-hair shawl; 
Adapt your tone 
To the beasts’ own, 
And you’ll have no trouble at all! 
CaroLyn WELLS. 
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OUTRAGEOUS OMISSION 


XHERE is a merchant 
fi of Denver, a man of 
astute business 
sense, but of little edu- 
eation, who furnished 
most of the capital re- 
quired to erect one of 
the city’s finest theatres. 
One day, just before 
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the dedication of the 
new temple of art, the 
proud capitalist was 


showing a friend from 
the East the fine points 
of the place. When their tour of inspection had been 
finished, they stood awhile in the gallery looking 
down on the orchestra, which just then was rehearsing. 

“ What do you think of it?” demanded the merchant. 

“Fine building,” said the Easterner, “but it has 
no acoustic properties.” 

“ What’s that? What’s that?” yelled the capitalist. 
“We'll see about that right away!” With which re- 
mark he strode from the side of his visitor and yelled 
through a speaking-tube, “Send the property-man to 
me at once!” 

When that functionary had arrived he was greeted 
with: 

“T’m told that there are no acoustic properties in 
this building! You’re a fine one to be entrusted with 
the job of property-man. Take two weeks’ notice!” 








VOX POPULI 
“WHERE do you get your papers, little boy?” 
“T puy ’em from Jimmy Wilson.” 
“And who is Jimmy Wilson?” 
“He's a newsboy—he buys ’em at the newspaper 
office.” 
“How much do you pay him for them?” 
“ Two cents.” 
“How much do you sell them for?” 
“ Two cents.” 
“But you don’t make anything at that.” 
“ Nope.” 
“Then why do vou sell them?” 
“Oh, just to get to holler.” 


THE TRIALS OF THE CONUNDRUM MAN 

“Yrs,” said the conundrum man, pleasantly, but 
with a sigh, “ you would suppose that my life was one 
of ease and comfort, but all is not gold that glitters. 
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THE KEEPER. 


“Police station?” [I cried. “ What on earth has 
the police station got to do with it?” 

“ That’s where you get pinched,” said the conundrum 
man. 

I have had nothing to do with the fellow since. 


ONLY NATURAL 


AccorDING to Jeff de Angelis, the player, the worst 
hotel anywhere was one that some years ago stood in 
the town of Abilene, Kansas. 

““T had been bunking at this alleged hostelry with a 
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THE 


Sometimes I pass whole weeks of sleepless nights to- 
gether trying to fit up questions for my answers.” 

“You mean answers for your questions, don’t you?” 
said I. 

“Not at all. I mean just what I say,” said the 
conundrum man. “it’s the other way ardund in my 
business. We don’t work forward, but backward. 
When we start out to make a conundrum we get the 
answer first, and then, using that as a basis, we deduce 
the conundrum. I pass whole sleepless weeks over 
those questions. Fact is, ’m going through one now. 
The only rest I have had in three weeks is the little 
nap I have left on my carpet after pacing the floor 
night after night.” 

I sighed deeply, but I deemed it well to appear 
sympathetic. So I asked him: 

“What is your problem? Maybe I can help you.” 

“IT want a question,” -he replied. 

“But what is the answer?” I queried. 

“The answer is: “ One never rains but it pours, and 
the other never pains but it roars,’ said he. “ You 
see, it is a first-class answer. It has the elements of 
humor always of value in a good conundrum, but what 
the dickens the question it is the answer to is stumps 
me. Of course the latter might be a baby. A baby 
never pains but it roars—that is sufficiently obvious 
even to the dullest intellect—but what is the first? 
I can’t really see unless it is the police station.” 

I looked at him keenly, for to tell the truth I had 
begun to suspect his sanity. 


FINISHING TOUCH 


fellow actor for two nights,” says De Angelis, “ and 
our experience took on all the horror of a nightmare. 
In the middle of our last night. not sleeping well, I 
was dimly conscious for a long time that something 
was wrong. Suddenly I realized that the trouble came 
from a leaky gas-jet. 

“*Wake up, Bill!’ I shouted in my friend’s ear, as 
I shook him violently. ‘The gas is escaping!’ 

“*Well, can you blame it?’ growled he, as he 
rolled off the corn-shucks.” 


THE IDIOT’S IDEA 


For a Musical Note.—The last rung on the ladder 
on which Wagner climbed to immortality was the 
Gotlerdimmerung. 

For an Impresario’s Gift—We do not think a lov- 
ing-cup would be as appropriate a gift for a certain 
impresario as a Hammer Stein. 

For a Distinguished Golfer —Certainly, in the pres- 
ence of an unusually bad lie on the links, Mr. Taft 
would be justified in borrowing an Ananias Club from 
the bag of his predecessor. 

For Congress.—Let Congress do its level best to 
model the tariff after the President. In that way we 
shall have not only a well-rounded Bill, but one that 
will be popular with all classes. 

For the Best.—Most things in this world are or- 
dered for the best just as they are. Take fishing, for 
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“THIS, SIR, IS THE AUTOMOBILE WARD’ 
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instance. How footless it would seem if things were 
reversed and we went out into the fields to dig up 
a handful of trout just for the fun of catching a few 
worms! 

For Bridge-players.—Why not establish a Bridge- 
players’ Union, and see what can be done to secure 
a shorter bridge day, limiting the hours of play to 
eight, instead of compelling the helpless to keep at it 
for twenty-four, as is now done in some communities? 

For Tariff-tinkerers.—To make yourselves — solid 
with the married men of to-day, place a tax of 789.- 
986,534,342,143 per cent. on the hooks and eyes the 
ladies wear on these evening gowns that fasten up— 
or won’t fasten up—at the back. 


SUMMER 


Now comes the gorgeous summer, 
And the bee, 
The merry little hummer, 
Trills his glee, 
And flirts about the rose. 
The butterfly 
Careering goes, 
All drunk with joy because the summer’s nigh. 
The straw and Panama 
Bloom wide and far 
For lovers true 
To whisper through, 
And through the leafy dale 
The tuneful rivulet 
Pours pail on pail 
Of water, damp and wet, 
Bound for the shimmering sea 
Down where the beaches be. 
The bullsome frog 
Now dominates the bog, 
And from his reeded bunk, 
Cries “ Chunk-ker-chunk !” 
The which no doubt contains much wisdom for 
The pollywog athirst to walk ashore, 
And swagger there about 
Before his nascent legs have sprouted out. 
The plumber’s winter boom 
Collapses into gloom, 
And wreathes of woe appear upon the pate 
Of men of coals unreconciled to fate. 
The beaches and the mountainsides are strewn 
With visitors, a boon 
To landlords, who with fat and bulging bills 
Assuage the maw of apoplectie tills; 
While in the city’s marts the toilers toil 
To win the necessary spoil 
That Gladys and her ma may cut a swath 
At some resort with six rooms and a bath, 
And trunk on trunk of costumes gay 
To. glorify the night and flabbergast the day. 
When signs like these along our pathway bob 
Tis six to one that summer’s on the job! 
: Everett HuGHEs. 
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HE brief skirmish was over, and we 
were prisoners. The exultation of 
the guerillas, our captors, was great 
and well-founded. They had taken 
Ye a mile of continuous wagon-train 
(69) loaded with provisions for Sheri- 
Se dan’s army—and they had taken us, 
SJ, the convoy. So short was the dis- 
Gy vt . 
tance between our depot of supplies 
at Martinsburg and the army of Sheridan at Cedar 
Creek, that for once the authorities had made no de- 
mands for a regular escort of cavalry, but had de- 
puted this office to a goodly number of soldiers and of 
officers returning to their commands after a_ brief 
sojourn at Harper’s Ferry, awaiting the paymaster. 
Yes, we were prisoners. But at this time the war 
feeling did not run very high; and somehow we were 
led to anticipate rather more than usual indulgence 
from the enemy who now held us in his grasp. This 
expectation, however, speedily vanished; for rumor of 











By Samuel R. Elliott 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR COVEY 


together, being thus more amenable to discipline and 
far more easily guarded. In this array we were 
marched to an open space directly in front of Mosby’s 
headquarters, in full view of the house itself. There 
we were halted and fronted. The man who had 
stepped into poor Burleigh’s boots, and who seemed 
in some sort a leader among these wild irregulars, be- 
gan counting our numbers and telling us off, as by 
platoons and sections; during all of which time he 
cut so comical a figure in his (should we say “ bor- 
rowed ”?) attire that nothing but the gravity of our 
situation prevented us from laughing outright. 

We were left a considerable time standing in line, 
while the “ chaplain ”—the gentleman in rusty black— 
and the gentleman in the “borrowed plumes” went 
arm in arm to the farmhouse, disappearing within its 
door. In spite of the certain nonchalance which mili- 
tary life begets, we were growing uneasy. With that 
superstition which besets alike soldier and sailor, we 
regarded the presence of the chaplain (if chaplain he 
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“Colonel Mosby says, ‘Throw out that boy, and pass round the hat again’” 


our recent séance with the paymaster had spread 
quickly among our captors with, for us, most dis- 
couraging results. 

“Got any greenbacks ?” 

It was a sad day for the younger men, whose pockets 
were stuffed with six months of acerued pay. The 
older men and the officers. as was a frequent army 
regulation, had sent their money home by allotment 
(an arrangement by which funds due were despatched 
to the absent family rather than paid to the soldier 
himself). 

Having greedily appropriated our greenbacks de- 
spite our feeble protests to the effect that the use of 
Federal money was now in the South a State’s-prison 
offence, our victors proceeded even farther with the 
business of plunder and confiscation; all of our men 
who happened to be well clad, well shod, or well 
hatted were speedily dispossessed of their gauds, and 
soon found themselves arrayed in Confederate uni- 
forms of the raggedest description. Thus, one re- 
markably handsome oilicer of ours, Captain Burleigh, 
who looked like Edwin Booth, and who had_ been 
dressed and groomed to do justice to his physical 
presence, “all danbed with gold lace,’ and standing 
in a pair of shining cavalry boots with silver spurs, 
was, quickly despoiled thereof, and was now fain to 
don a pair of torn gray trousers searcely reaching 
below his knees, while for foot-gear he had one shabby 
shoe tied with a piece of grocery twine! Other dis- 
crepancies nearly as great characterized the attire of 
our whole company. 

After some badinage, in which our victors in arms 
maintained their supremacy, I fear, we observed a 
tall officer emerging from a near-by farmhouse where 
Colonel Mosby had his headquarters. There was 
something ill-boding. even sinister, in the quiet smile 
with which this officer (referred to as “ chaplain”) 
eyed us crestfallen prisoners in our new array. The 
guerilla who had donned Captain Burleigh’s regi- 
mentals, boots and all, now, at a gesture from the 
man in rusty black, began to gather us in two lines 
upon the road, which in front of the house was wide 
and fenceless. In this proceeding there was nothing 
unusual, as prisoners must be marshalled and kept 


were) as, somehow. ill-omened; while our detention 
in this situation seemed unnecessary and absurd, in 
view of the fact that the cavalry of Custer, Merritt, 
and Torbert were within a few miles of us, and were 
scouting in every direction. 

The conference held between those invisible arbiters 
in the farmhouse impressed us as being long, and, at 
length, as portentous. But the reckless spirit en- 
gendered by war soon began to assert itself on the 
part of the younger men, who declared that they were 
hungry, and followed up this announcement by 
clamoring for supper. 

“You'll -get your supper soon enough,” snarled a 
lanky guerilla—*‘ and well-seasoned, too.” 

We waited. The suspense now became _ painful. 
Twilight was fast descending upon us. The sun had 
plunged into a sea of pines just beyond us, and the 
effect of this umbrageous wall added to a growing 
sense of gloom in our hearts. Badinage and _ horse- 
play gradually died out, and we were standing in still 
wonder when the officer in the glazed boots reappeared. 
Walking quickly down to the road where we were 
standing, he whispered something to the subordinate 
who had us in charge. A few moments of hurried- 
consultation between the two, the import of which we 
failed utterly to divine, and the door of the farm- 
house again opened; and he of the sorrowful figure 
and rusty raiment came forth; carrying in his hands 
a brand-new felt hat taken from one of our officers 
after the recent skirmish. The chaplain was_bare- 
headed himself, but he carried the hat as one who 
bore something contained therein which he feared to 
spill. 

Approaching the right of our line, he held forward 
this hat, which we now could see was filled with slips 
of paper. Addressing the man who stood on our ex- 
treme right, with the command, “ Draw,” he passed 
the hat swiftly down the line, pausing long enough 
in front of each man to enable him to remove a slip 
of paper. What could this mean? We had read in 
various romances of the ordeal of battle; of life and 
death determined by lot in many different ways. But 
we could see no pertinence in the present method. 
Meanwhile, those of us who had drawn attempted by 
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ire for Measure” 


the brief remaining light to discern something of our 
fate, as might appear indicated upon those bits of 
paper which we held. They were all blanks. But a 
sudden exclamation from the chaplain caused us to 
look about; and we saw the young man who had just 
drawn taken from out our ranks and placed by him- 
self a little way in front. He looked sadly flustered 
and bewildered. : 

The hat continued its round. A moment later an- 
other of our men was placed beside the one first 
selected. A third soon followed. The excitement 
among the prisoners intensified into a_ sickening 
silence. ... A fourth. ...So far those taken were 
privates, from a single regiment—boys, one might say 
—youths, whose letters home would all be addressed to 
“ Mother.” 

The next “ prize-winner,” as with grim facetious- 
ness we styled ourselves, was so small of stature, so 
adolescent in appearance, that for an instant the 
man in black hesitated, and then called the attention 
of him whom he had designated as Captain ‘ Boots ” 
to the fact that the last drawer was evidently a 
drummer-boy. There were low murmurs of, ‘‘ Shame!” 
as the youthful victim stepped from the line into the 
open; and we could see the boyish pride struggling 
with boyish tears at the situation. He so longed to 
be a man, even in man’s misfortunes! But there he 
was, so young, and life was sweet within him. The 
tears flowed silently. ; 

“Oh, hell!” exclaimed Captain “ Boots,” “ this 
ain’t a square game. Just wait till I speak to Colonel 
Mosby.” 

* “He’s in uniform, and a combatant,’ urged tlie 
chaplain. 

“Combatant with a drum!” retorted the Captain, 
who turned on his heel and walked rapidly toward 
the house, repeating in stern command, “ Wait!” 

This was the seventh drawing. Expectation had 
steadily increased, until now it had reached a stage of 
tragic intensity. Black rumors there were of un- 
sparing reprisals between the two armies—rumors 
that, as yet, had taken no shape as distinct as state- 
ments, but were whispered shudderingly. 

The Captain reappeared, smiling triumphantly. 
“Colonel Mosby says, ‘Throw out that boy, and pass 
round the hat again.’ ” 

The hat, having presumably fulfilled its function 
already, had been thrown on the grass, where it was 
now lying; and the little scraps of paper, many of 
them, were fluttering in the wind. To grasp the hat 
and restore with eager clutching fingers the escaping 
sortes was, with the chaplain, a labor of love. 

And now, once again, the ruthless hat proceeded 
on its round, but with no results, all drawing blanks, 
until down near the end of the line a prisoner flatly 
refused to draw. By his accent we knew him to be a 
foreigner. Moreover, he gave to the situation a tribute 
of tears. The ready apprehension of his timid nature 
lad premised something uncanny in these proceedings, 
and he burst out into wretched, whimpering cries, de- 
claring that he was no Yankee, that the Austrian gov- 
ernment woul! protect him or avenge him; and that 
he had always been a friend to the South, as witness 
the amount of coffee and sugar he had contributed to 
her starving population in the Valley! Groans of 
contempt could be heard on all sides; but still the un- 
happy Austrian never ceased his appeals for mercy or 
from setting forth his claims for consideration. 

The situation was intensely embarrassing. We in 
our youthful pride felt only too keenly the amuse- 
ment thus occasioned to the reckless desperadoes whose 
prisoners we were. The rusty chaplain with icy smile 
continued to hold the hat, and in dull monotone to 
urge the drawing. The miserable alien only increased 
his supplications, until, wearied and shamed by the 
spectacle, I pushed the postulant aside (I had been 
standing in the rear rank, immediately behind him, 
and reaching over, drew from the hat his lot, and 
opened it, I must confess, somewhat defiantly in the 
face of the cowardly Austrian. There was a rude sem- 
blance of a death’s head drawn upon the paper—so 
rude as to be almost undecipherable. But. its import 
could be seen in the frozen smile that went the length 
of the column. 

“Do you accept this officer’s place?” the chaplain 
asked, indicating the Austrian; the merest flicker of 
derisive scepticism lighting his pale face. 

I was touched to the quick, and straightened myself, 
retorting in rash anger: “I have drawn the lot. 1 
accept whatever it brings.” 

It is true that in an instant I would have given 
worlds to recall that sentence, the joint product of 
youthful pride in soldiership and shame for one who 
wore my country’s uniform. It was too late. I was 
placed with the six others—the only officer of the 
party. 

“Hurry, Captain,” called the chaplain. “ You have 
to reach Keyes’ Ford by daybreak. Travelling through 
byways, as you must, is tedious.” 


It was rapidly growing dark as those of our fellow 
prisoners who had escaped the ordeal by lots were 
marched away, leaving us standing alone in the coun- 
try road where the drawing had taken place. I have 
said “alone,” in deference to the feeling of desola- 
tion which came upon us when our comrades were re- 
moved, and we knew that we were selected for some 
strange retribution the nature of which, as_ yet, we 
could not guess. The night was cloudy, and a dim, 
drizzling rain began to fall. But. we. could see that 
the neighboring farmhouses were alight ‘and aglow 
with preparations for the evening meal. The escort of 
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cavalry which now took charge of us seemed, and was, 
unnecessarily large for the guarding of seven un- 
armed men. One of our boys remarked that this was 
the only compliment our captors could pay us—and 
they were.“ bound to be civil”! 

The march began by throwing down a Virginia 
snake-fence and making our way across a broad field 
of grain reaching to our chins—the tallest grain I 
had ever seen. It seemed, like a prairie, illimitable, 
and to the eye it stretched to the horizon. 

Something in the voice and manner of Captain 
** Boots,” who commanded our escort, he being mount- 
ed upon a fine Virginia horse, impressed me as fa- 
miliar. So I was not surprised when he reined in 
his horse by my side and addressed me by name, 
adding, 

“ Don’t you know me?” 

Feeling that the slightest want of tact at this 
juncture might have fatal results, I replied cautiously, 
admitting having seen him before, but frankly unable 
to remember where. 

“Why, don’t you remember,” he resumed, “ that 
doggone racket among the prisoners at Fort Marshall 
last summer ?” 

It all flashed across me then—how the stature and 
somewhat theatrical pose of the doughty Captain 
had excited the ire of certain of our new recruits; and 
how these, having segregated him, were actually toss- 
ing him in a blanket, to the infinite amusement of the 
lookers-on, guard, prisoners, and all. I had arrived 
on the scene just in time to cut short this forbidden 
sport, and to place these delinquents under arrest, 
which was done with some indignation. 

“I’m sorry to see you here, Captain,” said he; “I’m 
sorrier than I can tell you. “Iwas your own doing, 
remember—drawing that lot. And now we’ve changed 
places, as I believe I told you we would, on that day 
when I was prisoner and you were my keeper.” 

I leosed a sudden impulse to know the worst. 
“ Truce to all riddles—what are we here for?” 

“Going to Keyes’ Ford,” he replied, tranquilly. 
Keyes’ Ford was only just beyond our entrenchments 
at Harper’s Ferry—and for a moment a ray of hope 
illuminated the darkness. 

“ What are we going to do there?” 

Removing the brier pipe from his mouth, the 
guerilla officer spoke as though reading the orders of 
the day, “ Going to hang you.” 

The horrible import of his words scarce reached 
my consciousness. It was so impossible! Getting my 
breath like one after a cold plunge, I demanded, 
“What for?” 

“In reprisal,” he coldly replied. “General Custer 
hung seven of our men last week—prisoners of war. 
It’s the only way to stop it,” he went on hurriedly, 
as if to anticipate my expostulation. “ When this 
game of reprisals begins, your generals will find that 
it’s the worst step they ever took. It was a big 
mistake when they pronounced Mosby’s guerillas ‘ as- 
sassins and outlaws.’ We take ten prisoners to your 
one,” he added, slowly and significantly, “and in a 
short time at this rate Early will soon outnumber 
Sheridan.” 

This was all true. The right of the thing, from the 
point of view of the Washington authorities, was 
simple enough; all ununiformed and irregular troops 
are outlawed by the code of war. But the expediency 
of it! 

“ Captain,” I said, after a long pause, “is there any 
honorable way out of this wretched business? I speak 
as a friend. You must know that we—all these 
prisoners, are not only innocent as to the execution 
you mention, but are profoundly ignorant of the whole 
matter.” 

“1 know it,’ he returned, “but, as your General 
Sherman says, ‘War is cruelty and you cannot pos- 
sibly make it anything else.” No, my dear boy, much 
as I would like to save you in requital for the service 
rendered me a year ago, it can’t be done. Orders are 
imperative. Mosby’s in dead earnest about this 
matter. But [ll tell you what I can do: you are 
going to Paris for the night; I’ll get you a good sup- 
per, and an opportunity to write home to your friends. 
Surely, to a brave man, this last is something.” 

I was ashamed to confess how little; and I blushed 
at the bravado which had brought me to this pass— 
bravado that would suffice for the brief measure of 
life which remained! 

Emerging from the prairie of tall grain, we now 
entered a vast calm wood where some change in the 
disposition of our guard became necessary. The Cap- 
tain dismounted and walked with me. The rain was 
falling. I could feel a growing realization of my 
forlorn situation. Ah, how different from even the 
death I had surmised—if death it must be! 

Through the trees we now saw the gleams of candles, 
and, walking briskly, we presently emerged from the 
dark wood, coming out upon an immense lawn which 
fronted an old-fashioned Virginia farmhouse with its 
deep piazza, gray shutters, and white fluted columns. 
“ Rather late for supper,” observed the Captain, “ but 


. there’s the house.” 


We were wet and chilled. We were hungry; for no 
food had been tasted since reveillé in the morning. 
Must | admit that the claims of the body, even in our 
dreadful situation, were then paramount? 


We paused until a messenger should have an- 
nounced our arrival, and then went crunching up the 
gravel walk to the house. We were gruffly told to 
make ourselves as presentable as possible, as we 
should find ladies within. Dreary as was our prospect, 
this suggestion of evening dress made us all smile, 
for we were clad in rebel rags that would scarce have 
sufficed for a scarecrow. One comb was passed round 
—it was a horse’s! For some reason that I cannot 
understand, the prisoners, al], to a man, parted their 
hair in the middle for this occasion—a fashion which 
was not then in vogue. 

Having done our best, I, as the only officer in the 
company, was about to announce our readiness, when 
there broke upon the still air a sound that absorbed 
all our sensibilities into the act of listening. It was 
a cavalry trumpet. In an instant we remembered 
that we were within our own lines, and that this was 
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presumably our own men scouting near by. From 
an attitude of breathless attention we were roughly 
roused by a stern grasp upon each of our arms, while 
a cocked pistol was pressed against our breasts... . 
“Make no outcry, or you are dead men,” was the 
command in low. firm tones. 

And now.we understood why our guard was so 
numerous. The scouting party of our friends was 
distant only a few fields; should they chance in our 
direction, what joyful deliverance! Many times al- 
ready had prisoners been thus liberated by a cavalry 
charge. For an instant the idea of martyrdom pos- 
sessed me—only a single shot was needed to bring the 
troop to our rescue! My companions would be saved 
if I would make sacrifice of my life by crying out. 
Doubtless, noting something significant in my expres- 
sion, the trooper immediately behind me placed both 
hands upon my mouth; in this situation I heard the 
trumpets (ah, those gay, unheeding trumpets!) play- 
ing the “ March in Review ”: 


“March, march along, my fine little men, 
And hold up your heads like soldiers!” 


A passing breeze lifted the sound toward us and made 
it seem nearer. Then a turn in the road and a lull 
in the breeze crowded back those joyous notes, carry- 
ing hope away with the sound. Our custodians, re- 
assured as to their own safety, loosed their hands. 

We continued our interrupted approach to the great 
house, where, as we were told, they were waiting 
for us. On the steps the troopers left us and began 
busying themselves for a night’s encampment, while 
we prisoners, special guests, entered the house alone, 
not even accompanied by Captain “ Boots,” who, how- 
ever, as he assured us, would join us at supper. 


We were received by an elderly matron, dressed in 
complete black, and having upon her head the uni- 
versal cap of those days. Her demeanor .was calm, 
though her face wore a troubled expression. She gave 
us a perfunctory weleome-—with the austere manner 
of the Middle Ages toward undesired guests whom the 
laws of hospitality nevertheless held sacred. We were 
conducted by her into a large room where a table was 
laid for nine. The old Honduras mahogany pre- 
dominated in the furniture. Several negroes, . evi- 
dently in blissful ignorance of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, hustled about in eager preparation for our 
supper. And indeed, concerning that supper there 
could be small room for criticism, as the viands were 
both sumptuous and abundant. A huge Accomac ham; 
a large platter piled high with broiled chickens— 
“ spread eagles” they were called in that region; an- 
other enormous platter smoking with savory Virginia 
fried chicken, with other delicacies prepared by deft 
colored cooks of those days, whose art can no‘more 
be translated into the prose of the cookery-books than 
can certain choicest wines be subjected to transporta- 
tion. 

How is it possible that I should remember all this? 
We were hungry—hungry notwithstanding our forlorn 
and ominous plight; and all that youth and privation 
could add to the average appetite of out-of-door life 
was here presented. The dishes set before us were 





certainly not such as had been familiar to us for 
many and many a long day. In brief, we ate heartily. 

Hunger being satisfied, the table was cleared away; 
and ink, pens, and paper in great abundance were 
placed before us. The Captain politely rose with the 
remark that we would probably prefer to be alone. 
Then he, with the lady of the house, withdrew to an- 
other room. ... And now commenced the writing of 
letters—the last we should ever write! But not 
even now could I bring myself to realize the situation. 
I knew that, judged by all precedents, this was my last 
evening upon earth; yet could I not shake off a feel- 
ing of vague hope that we should somehow escape— 
all things were possible. 

Letters were mainly brief. I wrote to my Colonel, 
and to my family at home an epistle for general 
distribution, in which I condensed the situation. One 
of the boys wrote a letter to General Custer—a letter 
in which our impending fate and the consequences of 
that officer’s rash act (for so we then all regarded it) 
were set-forth most convincingly. From time to time 
I could see the negroes on the threshold peering 
curiously at us end whispering confidentially in pairs. 
We could hear the voices of the Captain and our 
hostess engaged in conversation in the adjoining 
room. The voice of the lady impressed us as being 
somewhat hysterical, and the conduct ‘of the colored 
colony was not a little puzzling. The youngest of 
our boys made some suggestion of escape—we might 
break out of one of the windows—and run for it! 
Our own line was not far away. Some of us might 
escape. Just then the steady tread of the .sentry 
outside the window was heard, as though to inter- 
rupt this enthusiasie proposal. 

It was now near midnight, and the tired boys were 
showing symptoms of exhaustion, though they still 
talked excitedly. One, however, had dropped asleep 
in a rocking-chair. His curly head fell over to one 
side—the picture of comely innocence. Some were be- 
ginning to wonder if we were to “ bunk” in the din- 
ing-room, when all at once there was heard: a seuffle 
of hurrying feet on the wooden stairway outside. 
Then, excited voices—more hurrying to and fro—and 
all was still. After a short interval the lady of the 
house appeared. She was deadly pale. 

“Is: there any one among you,” she asked, faintly 
and quickly, “ who knows anything of surgery?” 

I arose affirmatively. (lL had studied medicine for 
a brief time before enlisting.) I followed the lady, 
who seemed unable to trust herself to speech—fol- 
lowed her up-stairs, into a large bedchamber, where 
were already assembled the Captain and several black 
servants and three young ladies. These, were all 
gathered about a bed whereon lay a young man ap- 
parently bleeding to death. ‘ 

“This is my son,” explained the lady of the house. 
“ His bandage has slipped. Save tim, if you can.” 

It required but a few moments to readjust the 
twisted handkerchief which served as tourniquet. The 
blood was staunched; and the young man with a grate 
ful look sank back to sleep. 

This service completed, I returned to the room 
where I had left my companions. I found them all 
asleep. Exhausted nature had given way, and they 

















Removing the brier pipe from his mouth, the guerilla officer spoke,.“‘Going to hang you” 
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appeared to be creaming peacefully. Three of them 
had fallen asleep over the table, arms extended, and 
head, face downward, resting upon the arm. The 
right hand of one still grasped a quill pen. His letter 
was unfinished. The oniy words visible were, ‘ Dear 
Mother.”’ The letters of the others had been gathered 
by some friendly hand, probably a negro’s, into a pile 
at the end of the table. One of my poor comrades 
lay extended on the floor where he had fallen from 
his chair from mere exhaustion. I seated myself in 
an armchair, and, feeling very wakeful, I tried to call 
up some review of the past. This I found extremely 
difficult; for, knocking at the door of my immediate 
consciousness were the messages and messengers of 
escape. Then, I thought: “It is now two o’clock—I 
wonder if it would amuse me to calculate the minutes 
before—the minutes I have still to live!” I cannot 
conscientiously say that any fears as to the future 
disturbed .my equanimity. Death was, to a certain 
extent, the accepted lot of all who wore the uniform; 
the manner of that death mattered little in persons 
as obscure as we. I was reminded of what I had 
heard as to the strange panorama of past deeds and 
scenes that invades the drowning. None such, in my 
case; and as to the others, the merest glance showed 
how peacefully they slept. I must myself have been 
falling into a light doze when I felt a hand upon my 
shoulder. It was one of the young ladies I had seen 
.in the bedroom of the wounded soldier. “ Please 
come,” she said, in a faint, pleading voice. “ We fear 
my brother is worse.” 

We hurriedly ascended the stairs; and taking a 
long look’at the occupant of the bed, I saw that the 
rally which he had made on the securing of his wound 
had been but temporary. The young man lay dead, 
with pinched waxen features and sightless eyes up- 
turned toward the ceiling. “Is he gone?” the girl 


asked, but whisperingly, as though she feared to 
wake him. 
“Yes,” I, too, whispered; but as I answered the 


mother burst into the room. She had -not heard my 
reply, but passed along with her eyes fixed upon the 
face of the dead. Her hands instinctively clasped be- 
fore her, she murmured in low, shuddering tones: “ If 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me. Neverthe- 


less—” but a choking hindered the finish of the sen- 
tence. The truth had dawned upon her. 


After a few commonplace words, I withdrew, fol- 
lowed by the girl to the head of the stairway. She 
seized one of my hands, exclaiming, ‘Oh, what shall 
we do now?” ‘There was nothing more to say; so 
I once again took my place among my companions. 
And thus we remained until our eyes were greeted 
by what was now the hideous mockery of a rosy 
summer morning. 


I was awakened frem slumber, which might or 
might not have been deep, by a vigorous bustling in 
the room which had served us as dormitory. And 
soon the tramping of many feet in the corridors an- 
nounced that all were astir. Without, the troopers 
were busily engaged in saddling and otherwise pre- 
paring their horses, while negroes placed before the 
riders steaming coffee and materials for a substantial 
breakfast. 

It was surprising how readily our poor boys fell 
in with the mood of the hour. Almost joyously they 
arose from their sleeping postures. They drank their 
coffee with the avidity of young appetite. The neigh- 
ing of the horses seemed to add the element of adven- 
ture; and I found that we were actually hurrying to 
be in time for our grewsome fate! As the only 
officer present, and so, naturally, the spokesman of the 
party, | made bold to address a few words of gracious 
compliment and thanks to our stately hostess. The 
consciousness of her sad condition made my voice 
tremble, at which I was ashamed. She, however, had 
not misinterpreted my faltering utterance; but, tak- 
ing both my hands, expressed her gratitude for such 
transient service as I had. been able to render the 
night before. In a voice so low as to be scarce in- 
telligible she continued, “ Yes, let this cup, too, pass 
from us.” There was pity in this motherly soul for 
other mothers’ boys, it seemed! 

No bugle sounded to summon foot and saddle; so 
our men filed out quietly, and, strange to say, by no 
means dejectedly. I was touched on the arm by the 
young lady who had called me in the night. With a 
gesture that was almost imperious she motioned me 
back from my companions, and looking me straight 
in the eyes, she half whispered, “ This need not be!” 

“How to avert it?” IT returned, shaking my head. 

“They are going to take you across Keyes’ Ford— 
break for the woods!” 

I looked at her in some amazement that she should 
have offered a suggestion so hopeless. I turned to go. 


Again she motioned me to her. This time in the 
lightest whisper: “You are a free-mason. Try the 


sign. Good-by.” 

Considerably startled by this last suggestion, I 
rejoined my comrades. Having been initiated in the 
mystie rites of the fraternity just before my de- 
parture on this ill-starred expedition, I had _ since 


thought but little of the matter. An instant of 
exultation. Then, reaction. Surely both armies 


abounded with free-masons—what good had ever come 
of it? Men were done to death every hour in this 
hitter war—men who were co-religionists and brother 
masons. No, the hope was delusive; I must prepare 
for the worst. 


We took the road to Keyes’ Ford—a road the 
greater part of which was familiar to us from fre- 
quent scouting and foraging expeditions. That wonder- 
ful afternoon effect. which I had so often noted in 
Virginia, often obtaining at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with fleecy clouds that curtain out the sun, was 
now upon us. I! stole a glance at my companions. 
Some looked vacantly into the air. Two were gazing 
straight ahead, in sort of rapt expression, while their 
lips moved; was it in reminiscence ?—was it in prayer? 
Unconsciously the entire party, escort and all, had 
dropped into a slower gait. We were actually saun- 
tering toward our fate. The guard, too, had become 
silent. This settled stillness of our whole party made 
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louder the chirping and whirring of the insect life 
along our path. The breeze, which had been brisk, 
was now fallen to the merest whisper, when suddenly 
we heard the clattering of hoofs and sabres, with other 
sounds signalizing an approaching troop of horsemen. 

The effect was magical. We were within our own 
lines (our constant mental refrain). We thought, 
“Even our slovenly scouts must be somewhere—and 
cannot avoid our rescue, sooner or later.” But the 
cavaleade was already halting, with a suspicious un- 
concern in its commanders. And, soon, from a piece 
of woods debouched a large body of horsemen making 
toward us. We strained our eyes. Are these Con- 
federates—or is it the dust settling on the blue uni- 
forms? No, there is no dust. It rained last night. A 
small pennon carried on a lance proclaimed the hope- 
lessness of the situation: it was a cavalry pennon 
bearing the new Confederate insignia. The command- 
ing officer rode at the head of the troop, at some dis- 
tance from his men. He was a young fellow who had 


member, if Mosby isn’t satisfied he’ll send me back 
to the Confederate army!” 

In this rueful sentence I recognized the sentiment 
I had often heard attributed to our foemen—that to 
serve with the guerillas was to be with a corps d’élite. 

And yet I had hardly heard these words. The light 
grew dark to my eyes, the landscape swam round; 
and I would have fallen to the ground had not 
“ Boots,” with a certain rough kindness, held me up- 
right while he offered the following remark, ‘“ If he’d 
done that when there was only the prospect of hang- 
ing ahead, I’d thought he was afraid.” 

* Yes,” smiled the Major, turning to me, “ I’m sorry 
to spoil your pleasure-trip to Paradise—or elsewhere; 
but you must come along with me. Libby Prison 
yawns for you.” And thus I knew that I was only 
a ‘prisoner of war.” 


A few weeks later, when I was informed of an ex- 
change of prisoners whereby I would be enlarged, I 
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“Please come,” she said, in a faint, pleading voice 


the native cavalry seat of one brought up on horse- 
back, as it were. 

With a graceful salute this officer rode up to 
Captain “ Boots,” whom he accosted as an old ac- 
quaintance, and then he glanced at me. On my part 
was an instant’s indecision (why, I know not); then, 
drawing a long breath, I shut my eyes and made the 
masonic sign! 

Nothing in the officer’s face gave token that he had 
noticed it, or even that he knew the import of the 
sign. He began, in a dégagé manner, questioning our 
Captain as to the purport of the latter’s expedition. 

“What are you doing with those men?” 

“Boots” replied, rather sulkily, as if ashamed, 
“ We’re ordered to hang them.” 

The newcomer’s eye flashed. What 
for? What have they done?” 

“ Reprisal—for the hanging Custer did.” 

The strange officer drew a long whistle; then, look- 
ing at me, began, * And this officer—what is he doing 
here?” 

“We'll hang him, too,” said ‘* Boots.” 

“T’ll be damned if you do,” quickly returned the 
young officer, who, I now saw, to my delight, was a 
major, and therefore outranked our escort. This offi- 
cer repeated his assertion, adding, “ There was no officer 
in the batch Custer hung—and a reprisal’s a reprisal; 
we cannot, with honor, exceed its limits.” 

The Captain was nonplussed. ‘ Now, look here, 
Major,” he said, “of course I obey orders. But re- 
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“Hang them? 


met Captain “ Boots.” He still displayed Burleigh’s 
uniform, silver spurs and all, although his accoutre- 
iment, generally, showed signs of wear by this time. 

I hurriedly asked him as to the fortunes of my 
comrades. ‘ Well,” said the kindly young fellow, * it 
puzzled me, but I assure you, upon my’ word of honor 
as an Officer, that, after you were taken from us, we 
had by common consent pretty much given up the idea 
of that execution. All of us officers took care to lag 
along ’way behind, and really gave every opportunity 
for an escape. .But your men kept right on marching 
to their*fate, without a tremor; and this effort seemed 
to absorb all their faculties!” 

Determined to dwell upon matters aside from their 
predestined tragedy, I asked, “ But how, then, if they 
had escaped, would you have explained to Mosby ?” 

“Oh, that would have been easy enough,” he re- 
joined. “We were within your lines, and rescue was 
more. than probable; the roads were full of your 
troopers.” (I thought of the trumpet-call on the 
night of our capture.) The Captain resumed: “ Your 
boys, as I said, marched on, looking neither to right 
nor left; and when we reached the ground appointed— 
why, our disagreeable and distressing duty was soon 
gone through with. Every one of your men seemed 
anxious only about one thing—to leave ,the impres- 
sion that he died game. Each one knelt and said a 
short prayer. ... In a few minutes it was all over. 
Then I put up the sign, as directed, ‘ Measure for 
Measure.’ ” 









































Children at play upon the roof of the Phipps Model Tenement Houses. These structures are located on 
Thirty-third Street, and extend over the block between First and Second Avenues. One continuous roof 
covers the three houses, having an area of several thousand feet, and forming an ideal playground 


The roof garden of Grace Church, on lower 
Broadway, where the children of work- 
ing mothers are cared for during the day 


























An al fresco banquet over Broadway. Ice-cream 
and cake are being served to the boys of the 
Italian Club upon the roof garden of Grace Church 





A scene upon the roof garden of the Post-Graduate Hospital on Lexington Avenue. 
Nothing pleases the convalescent children more than playing with the sand. The 
seat surrounding the sand-box prevents them from unduly tiring themselves 
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An inmate of the Phipps Model Tenement Houses 
taking a stroll in freedom from street-cars. The 
children enjoy themselves in their individual ways 








HIGH PLAYGROUNDS FOR SMALL 


The choir-boys of Grace Church are not averse from the ordinary pursuits of other boys. On 
their own private roof garden they enjoy daily exercise, and they are said to have become as 
proficient in games of ball as their comrades who amuse themselves nearer the earth 
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Zi N June 17th the Tsar and the Kaiser 
Gir) met “by appointment ” off the coast 

TN of Finland. The meeting must have 
AY been a dramatic one. Only a few 
Re) weeks before Germany had inflicted 
; on Russia one of the most public 
and poignant humiliations that any 
SS 32 country has been called upon to un- 

ea7*SX) ergo in the past quarter of a cen- 
Under an implied threat of war she had com- 


tury. 
pelled Russia to abandon her historic championship 
of the Slav peoples in the Balkans, to recognize the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and to admit 
that for the time being she could not withstand the 


allied strength of the Teutonic Powers. To find the 
two sovereigns resuming their old relations of personal 
friendship as though nothing in particular had hap- 
pened was, therefore, in the nature of a sensation. 
The suggestion of the meeting came, as one would ex- 
pect, from the German side. It was accepted by the 
Tsar amid the chilling silence of all that is articulate 
in the Russian nation—of all, that is to say, with the 
exception of the reactionaries. The Russian reaction- 
aries have never been favorable to the policy of an 
Anglo-Russian entente. They dread its possible ef- 
fects on the internal situation in the Empire; they 
regard British influence as making for liberalism; 
they would prefer instead to see the old alliance of 
the Emperors of Russia, Germany, and Austria revived 
in all its former efficacy; and they believe that the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement blocks the way to the ex- 
pansion of Russian interests in Persia, the one quarter 
of the world where they hoped to retrieve the losses 
they have sustained in the Far East. They therefore 
welcomed the meeting between Kaiser and Tsar as a 
blow at the new friendships which Russia has been 
induced to form. This, too, was the view taken of 
it in certain German quarters. The Hamburger 
Nachrichten, for instance, spoke of it as the begin- 
ning of a calculated attempt to smash the Anglo- 
Russian entente and to recover for Germany her lost 
Russian rear-guard. Elsewhere it was regarded as the 
first step toward a reconciliation of Austria and 
Russia. But no explanation of its purpose and mo- 
tive availed to reconcile the great bulk of the edu- 
cated classes in Russia to the fact that their Emperor 
had felt constrained to receive his self-invited guest. 
They regarded it as an added indignity. They felt 
much as Englishmen felt when, after the torrent of 
abuse poured out by the German press and German 
statesmen, including the Chancellor, upon British 
policy and the British army in South Africa, Lord 
Lansdowne concluded the famous Anglo-German al- 
liance against Venezuela. They felt, that is to say, 
that under the cireumstances the step showed a lack 
of proper spirit of self-respect, and that the Tsar was 
carrying the Scriptural injunction of humility to an 
almost unnecessary extreme. 

A meeting between the Kaiser and the Tsar must 
always be a matter of political importance if only 
because each sovereign, under whatever fiction of Con- 
stitutionalism and Parliamentary government, prac- 
tically settles for himself the foreign policy of his 
country. A personal understanding between the two 
Emperors is of far greater effect than any number of 
votes in the Reichstag or the Duma or even than the 
manifest trend of Russian or German “ public opinion.” 
Moreover, if there are many enduring sources of an- 
tagonism between Germany and Russia, there are als6 
many and powerful bonds of common interest. Each 
Power finds in the ambitions of its Polish subjects 
a link of union. Each is concerned in maintaining 
“the monarchical principle.” Each fears that a revo- 
i lution in either country may sooner or later mean 
revolution in both. The same sentiments, in short, 
and the same policies that inspired the Holy Alliance, 
draw the rulers of both nations into a strong personal, 
or at least a strong frofessional and dynastic, sym- 
pathy. Strengthened and broadened by intermarriages 
between the younger branches of the Romanoffs and 
the Hohenzollerns, this sympathy has proved stable 
enough to override the instinctive and ineradicable 
antipathy that prevails between the two peoples, and 
to discount the probability, if indeed it be not the 
certainty, that the Near East is destined to be the 
arena of a stern Russo-German duel.  Self-interest, 
moreover, of the most peremptory nature must always 
impel the Wilhelmstrasse to adopt as friendly an 
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attitude as possible toward St. Petersburg. A long 
and weak military frontier, the great probability that 
even a successful war with Russia would not pay, 
and the conviction that in the event of a conflict with 

France the neutrality of Russia might become for 
Germany almost a matter of national existence, make 
it imperative that the Wilhelmstrasse should always 
seek to cultivate good relations with St. Petersburg. 
In the Balkan crisis of a few months ago loyalty to 
her Austrian ally made it necessary that Germany 
should oppose and put pressure upon Russia. But 
now that the Balkan crisis is over, Germany is anxious 
to have it appear that, so far as she is concerned, she 
desires no permanent rupture with Russia and_ will 
willingly let bygones be bygones. That probably is 
the real reason why the Kaiser sought the meeting 
with his eastern neighbor. 

Somewhat similar motives probably influenced the 
Tsar. If Germany does not desire a hostile neighbor 
on her eastern flank, so Russia has satisfied herself 
that she is not at present strong enough to resist the 
pressure of a powerful neighbor on _ her. western 
frontier. Those who have read Kuropatkin’s book on 
the war in the Far East will remember how per- 
sistently he warned his government that the main 
weakness of Russia was a weakness on the west, and 
how vehemently he protested against a diversion of 
energy in the Far East until at least the defensive 
position had been made good on the western frontier. 
He was overruled with disastrous results. The con- 
sequence is that Russia to-day finds herself more or 
less compelled to accept any overtures that will en- 
able her to live on comfortable terms with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. Her foreign policy at present, 
and for some time to come, is to have no policy at 
all. Primarily concerned with the task of remodelling 
and strengthening her internal organism, she is forced 
more or less to let her external relations take care 
of themselves and to content herself with a modest, 
self-effacing part. For the time being her obvious 
interest is universal friendship. She will join no 
“anti” league of any kind. She will be no more in- 
clined to enter into a compact with Germany that is 
aimed at England or France than to enter into a 
compact with England that is aimed at Germany. 
She wants above all things to mind her own busi- 
ness; and her own business for some time to come 
is likely to prove engrossing enough. She is winning 
her painful way toward that national consciousness 
which is the first prerequisite of national strength. 
The process will be a long one, and while it is in 
operation a certain quiescence is imposed upon her as 
one of the necessities of the case. It is therefore 
extremely unlikely that the meeting between the Kaiser 
and the Tsar has added anything to the tension of 
the European situation. It is much more likely to 
have relieved that tension by bringing Russia and 
Germany, and eventually Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
into better relations. If the Kaiser had any idea of 
trying to seduce Russia from her policy of friendship 
with England he could only have been disappointed. 
What could he offer her as an alternative? Russia 
could not to day re-enter the Dreikaiserbund, in which 
she was once the predominant partner, except on terms 
of manifest inferiority. All that Germany could 
really offer her would amount simply to this—that 
in return for Germany’s establishment and predomi- 
nance in Asia Minor and Constantinople, Russia might 
be assured of Germany’s permission to go to war with 
Great Britain for the possession of the Persian Gulf. 
That would not be a very alluring bribe at any mo- 
ment. It is positively repellent at a time like the 
present. when Russia’s main concern is to be left alone 
in peace, to maintain the Dual Alliance, to settle 
one by one any questions that may still be outstanding 
between herself and Great Britain, to cultivate friend- 
ship with her neighbors in the west, and, above all, 
as I have said, to mind her own business. 

But the meeting between the Kaiser and the Tsar 
is not the only affair of the kind in which the Russian 
Emperor is to take part. For the first time since the 
war with Japan and the revolution in Russia he is 
going on tour. He is visiting some of the small 
northern kingdoms, he is visiting France, and he is 
visiting England. The two latter visits are sufficient 
in themselves to remove any impression that the in- 
terview with the Kaiser was aimed at either France 
or England. The Dual Alliance still holds its own, 
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and there is no weakening in the structure of Anglo- 
Russian friendship. On the contrary, both France and 
England were never more convinced that a strong and 
invigorated Kussia is essential to European tran- 
quillity. ‘Their eyes have been opened to the value 
of Russia as a political make-weight in the European 
balance. Remove that make-weight and France is at 
once exposed to the peril of a land invasion. Remove 
that make-weight and Germany bestrides the narrow 
world like a Colossus—Germany, the Power whose am- 
bitions and necessities are unhappily "believed both 
in Berlin and in London to be irreconcilable with 
English interests. To maintain the Dual Alliance is 
just as much as it ever was the first object of French 
policy. France has been delighted to supplement it 
with an entente with England; but the entente with 
England does not cover the same ground as the Dual 
Alliance, it does not involve the same equality of 
risk, it does not afford France that security which 
the compact with Russia, so long as it retained its 
full effectiveness, automatically assured her. The 
French have never been less enchanted with the Dual 
Alliance than during the past few years. At the 
same time they have never had more pointed proof 
of its necessity. They are a people with a genius for 
humanity. They were made painfully conscious, dur- 
ing the early days of the Russian revolution, of the 
ethical and intellectual gulf that separates them from 
their allies. They watched with apprehension and dis- 
may the development of a policy that squandered 
French earnings on fruitless adventures in the Far 
East, while depriving France of that Continental se- 
eurity to gain which, and which alone, she concluded 
the Alliance. But simultaneously they were made 
bitterly aware that no other diplomatic arrangement 
ean provide them with the advantages of an alliance 
“with a strong Russia. A weak Russia, it was clearly 
proved, means not only a powerful, but a too power- 
ful, Germany. Within the last year or two the internal 
affairs of Russia have taken a happier turn and no 
longer excite the repugnance of French public opinion. 
At the same time all Frenchmen who remember the 
German pounce upon France in 1905 are convinced of 
the necessity of the Dual Alliance. There will, there- 
fore, be nothing to impair the heartiness of the wel- 
come which the Third Republic and its citizens will 
extend to the Emperor. 

The same may be said of England. The vast ma- 
jority of Englishmen are profoundly relieved that the 
old days of restless Anglo-Russian suspicion and ill 
will are over. They perceive that if that suspicion and 
ill will had been. permitted to endure, the present 
condition of Persia would have brought the two Powers 
to the edge of war. They realize that neither has 
gained by the estrangement which has lasted for two 
whole generations, and that their enmity and its re- 
sultant deadlock have been mutually unprofitable and 
barren. They see how enormously England gains, in 
the crisis through which she is passing in India, by 
being relieved of any fears of Russian aggression on 
the northwest frontier. Each Power has the capacity 
to harass the other without in any positive and ponder- 
able. degree benefiting itself. Both have gained by the 
wise and conciliatory policy which within the last 
twenty months has reconciled their interests from 
the Persian Gulf to the Yellow Sea. At the same 
time there exists in England a body of opinion which 
is averse, on humanitarian grounds, from any settle- 
ment with Russia, and which seems to regard it as 
an act of treachery to the cause of freedom that any 
monarch or government should countenance the Tsar- 
dom. It is not a large body of opinion by any means; 
it totally misrepresents national sentiment; but hav- 
ing some representatives in the House of Commons 
on the Labor and Socialist benches, it is able to make 
a certain noise and stir. The notion that Great Brit- 
ain as a Liberal Power has suffered grave moral 
damage by coming to terms with the Russian despot- 
ism and that she will suffer still more damage by 
offering hospitality to the Tsar is, of course, so amaz- 
ingly stupid as to be hardly worth discussion. It has 
been given expression in the House of Commons in 
violent and unseemly terms, but the common sense 
of the country absolutely rejects it. From the English 
as from the French people the Tsar will receive every 
courtesy and sincere good wishes for the progress of 
his country. His tour of visits is the first ceremonious 
bow of the new Russia in the court of nations. 





Pebbles 
BY ALICE G. DE BOIS 


AVE you ever waded up a stream in 
search of the pebbles in the sand, with 
their bright, varying colors, as the sun 


bu strikes through the water upon them? 
There are all shades of red, and the rare 


—— 
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VEN and precious blue and dull-green ones; 


prizes for your treasure-box—and you hoarded them 
so carefully, éven adding to the treasures in your drip- 
ping handkerchief. You jump from stone to stone, 
frightening the darting trout; wading through the 
shallows and around the deep pools, and clambering 
up the shadowy rocks. 

The alders and maples dangle their branches in the 
stream, and catch you as you go by; and in the silence 
of the woods the birds fly from bush to bush, scarcely 
stopping their full-throated music as you pass, 





















Perhaps a shy warbler will fly on ahead, now 
visible, now lost in the foliage on the bank; or a 
muskrat will dive from the bank and disappear under 
the projecting roots. 

Everything is pulsing with the full life of summer. 
The warm rocks welcome your touch, the sun glim- 
mers on the silvery green leaves, and glints on a dis- 
tant rock or bare, dead tree. The hush of midday 
hangs over everything. It is felt above all the many 
wood noises, subdued and intermingled. The distant 
locust, the wandering bee, the song of birds, and the 
call of the blue-jay, all serve to enhance the stillness 
of the warm breathing earth. 

It is the kind of a day that perhaps a child only 
can fully appreciate, when nature takes him and 
herself, and opens her heart to him, as she can seldom 
do to older and wiser folk. It is a form of happiness 
so perfect that it can never be expressed, especially 
by a child; and when he grows up he forgets about it. 
The distant blue mountains speak of safety and 
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peace, the nearer foot-hills of all kinds of enchant- 
ment, and the surrounding forest of all that life holds 
most dear to a child. And the great pine trees brood 
in their sad way, and keep all your childish secrets, 
that you shyly confide to them. 

You return home with a heart so full and yet so 
light that it seems as if you could give one little kick 
and float off like the lazy thistle-down that sails 
away toward the hills. You come home bearing your 
treasures, and open your handkerchief to share them 
with your mother—when, lo! you have only a hand- 
ful of very ordinary little stones—their lustre van- 
ished, their colors faded. So suddenly the cord snaps; 
life resumes its every-day proportions—the sunlight 
turns from gold to yellow—and you feel a lump rising 
in your throat. You go into the house, because the 
hearts and hurts of children are too deep even for a 
mother’s eye. And perhaps in after-years, if you 
remember it at all, you will wonder whether it was 
really the fault of the pebbles after all. 





































A view of the house from the south side Overlooking the main court with its fountain and shrubberies 
























































The mai i ‘ F ; 
1@ main court, with the terraces in the rear The Venetian gardens, with the wcoded shores of Cranberry Lake, which is owned by Mr. Harriman 


AN INTERESTING AMERICAN CHATEAU 


MR. E. H. HARRIMAN IS BU 1G ANE = NEW > IN 
= — ies plhncge ge dio ELABORATE NEW HOME IN THE RAMAPO HILLS, NEAR ARDEN, NEW YORK, ABOUT TWO MILES NORTH OF HIS PRESENT RESI- 
: N AN ESTATE OF SOME 26,000 ACRES. ITS UNIQUE FEATURE IS A PRIVATE RAILROAD, 3.500 FRET IN LENGTH, LEADING TO THE HOUSE 
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The Gentler View 


SUBJECTS, CONFIDENCES, AND DECISIONS 
By Florida Pier 


A suBJECT, so our literary friends tell 
us, must sometimes be struggled with for 
weeks before it will permit itself to be 
made captive. One would suppose that a 
subject, if spotted, could be easily caught, 
but it seems that a great deal of sport 
enters into the chase, and the best sub- 
jects are surprisingly game. When they 
are spied faintly in the distance the au- 
thor puts on all speed and is after them 
hot foot; but he is sure to loose the 
trail, and such a scamper is the merest 
beginning. Keeping an eye well peeled, 
the anxious author sees the subject peer- 
ing at him over walls, and it grins from 
inaccessible heights, even going so far 
as to stick out its tongue. But the au- 
thor pretends not to see, or at most bows 
respectfully, yet with a certain cold for- 
mality that piques the subject, and grad- 
ually it comes a little nearer, and finally, 
with a docility that is almost pathetic 
and would touch any one on earth ex- 
cept an avid author, the poor little sub- 
ject eats ink out of its tamer’s hand. 
This, of course, is only one species of 
subject. There are countless varieties, 
and the only characteristic they share in 
common is looking impressively large 
when seen at a distance and diminishing 
astonishingly as they approach nearer, 
thus differing from all other things. 
But, though they prove so much smaller 
than one thought them, they are always 
more than equal to managing the author. 
Some subjects are very athletic. _ They 
come forward with an attractive frank- 
ness. They engage in a_ hand-to-hand 
struggle with the author that has all 
the good nature of opening exercises. 
Then, just as the author becomes inter- 
ested and takes a distinct liking to the 
subject, the churl throws him and, with 
a slipperiness that any one else would be 
ashamed of, jumps to a safe distance. The 
author sees where the subject is, but out 
of regard for his self-respect he makes 
no attempt to catch it, and it is on sub- 
jects such as these that authors are al- 
ways a little sensitive. 

There is another kind of subject that 
exhibits ‘excessively nasty tricks when 
approached. It resembles closely a maze, 
a silly, vulgar, tripper’s maze, much like 
the one at Hampton Court. One enters 
blithely, meaning to stop just a minute, 
as the thing, of course, is utterly sim- 
ple and hardly worth bothering about. 
Two turns, and you have come out at the 
place where you entered a second ago. 





You wave explanations to the surprised 
friends waiting outside, murmur that 
you were thinking of something else, and 
start in again. One turn again lands you 
outside. It is at this point that the au- 
thor (will the reader kindly remember 
that the maze represents a subject of the 
deadliest variety?) takes an awful vow, 
decides to make a life-work of it if need 
be, and dashes again into the maze, de- 
termined to reach the square in the mid- 
dle and mount the little platform. to get 
that comforting bird’s-eye view of the 
whole. After trying systems, that of al- 
ways turning to the right and, when that 
fails, taking each turn to the left, endur- 
ing a shower, the jeers of other people 
already on the platform, and growing so 
tired that the author would gladly, with 
thankfulness, drop in his tracks, he sub- 
dues the maze, knows it to its last cul- 


de-sac, and issues from it to be greeted 


by enthusiastic readers with: “ Writing 
must be such a joy to you. I suppose 
you couldn’t stop it if you tried.” It is 
subjects such as these which give authors 
that hangdog. hunted air, and make peo- 
ple wonder if they did not commit sonie 
awful crime at an early age. 


The more one lives and the more one 
reads (and somehow the habit of doing 
both grows upon one) the more one is 
struck with the trick characters in fic- 
tion and individuals in real life have of 
telling ‘their story,’ just when one is 
most keenly interested in one’s own. The 
thing is almost without exception. If a 
crisis has come and its varying demands 
prove as bewildering as they are absorb- 
ing, then you lay the case before a friend, 
and she, instead of putting her whole at- 
tention on your case, says, “ Well, my 
dear—” and with an air of giving valu- 
able assistance she tells at great length 
just what she did in a situatiori that re- 
sembles only vaguely the one in which 
you are floundering. For some unknown 
reason it has become the correct. and per- 
missible thing to do—so invariable as to 
make one seem ignorant of etiquette if 
one fails to do it. At a time when you 
are so wrapped up in your own predica- 
ment that the existence of all other hu- 
mans seems inopportune, when you are 
weak with concentration on yourself, off 
your guard and unable to protect your- 


self with your usual vigor, a story of 


outside matter is launched at you by a 
person calling herself your friend. It is 





A New Type of Air-ship in France 


Mr. Huserr LATHAM, driving a new 
type of air-ship in France, recently beat 
all aeroplane records except those estab- 
lished by the Wright Brothers. His ma- 
chine is a monoplane, and in his longest 
flight he remained in the air for 1 hour, 


in a drenching rain, but this did not seem 
to affect the mechanism of the machine. 
The Ambroise Goupy prize, offered for 
the first aeroplane flight of five kilometres 
(three and one-eighth miles) across coun- 
try, and outside of any aerodrome or en- 

















A rear view of Mr. Latham in. his monoplane at 


Chalons. 


7 minutes, and 31 seconds. The monoplane 
rose easily from the ground and flew at 
an elevation varying between ninety and 
one hundred and sixty feet, performing 
Many evolutions, and apparently under 
perfect control of the operator. The last 
twenty minutes of the flight were passed 


The machine is just rising from the ground 


closure, has also been won by Mr. Latham. 
He exceeded the specified distance in his 
exhibition at the Camp de Chalons, and 
flew at a speed averaging fifty miles an 
hour, holding a straight course and re- 
turning to the starting-point without mis- 


hap. 
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a most curious fact, and one wonders how 
a confidence at such a moment ever came 
to be regarded as eminently fitting. Isn’t 
it, perhaps, that the nice young people in 
books who always have such a surprising 
number of things happen to them went 
to the dear old people in books to tell 
them of their escapades, and the dear 
old people, who had bh a strange coin- 
cidence done the same exact thing in 
their youth and suffered for it, broke 
the silence of years in the hopes of mak- 
ing the young people see their way to 
happiness, which the young people al- 
ways did. Thus a right and charming 
incident acted as a precedent for some- 
thing that differed wholly from _ it 
(which is what precedents always do 
from the things they excuse), and peo- 
ple got the idea that if you laid yourself 
open by telling your tale they had a 
right to get back at you by telling theirs. 
An attempt at checkmate; and if it only 
acted as check and you dragged your 
friend back to the contemplation of your 
affairs, she at least had made a dash for 
freedom, had matched her life history 
against yours, making a last brave ef- 
fort to talk about herself, and succumb- 
ing to nothing but your violent ferse- 
verance. It is an experience to chafe 
under, and one’s compliments go to the 
maker of the precedence. Is there—now 
that the subject has been comfortably 
changed — anything cleverer than the 
making of precedents, or anything we 
are each of us more anxious to do? 
Originality being successful attempts in 
the right direction, eccentricity unpopu- 
lar attempts in the same direction. If 
there is no better excuse for a thing than 
that it has been done before, ten to one 
it ought not to be done at all, but some 
spirited soul, recognizing the lack of good 
reasons there were to support his fa- 
vorite pastime, did it once with a lot of 
flourish and all the hall-marks of common 
sense, thereby making it delightfully easy 
for those who followed him. This shows 
what public benefactors makers of pre- 
cedent are, at the same time pointing out 
how very careful we ought to be in case 
we intend starting in at once to benefit 
posterity ourselves. 





It is doubtful if there is any woman 
who can receive with calm a telegram 
containing the words “wire yes or no.” 
Olivia, who could talk like a philosopher, 
but in moments of action behaved like 
a robin in a greenhouse, was a clear- 
brained, steady-going maiden compared 
with any modern matter-of-fact woman 
confronted with the need of limiting 
herself to “yes” or “no.” Being com- 
felled to choose between those two meagre, 
inadequate words arouses all the latent 
garrulity in one’s nature. The recipient 
of such a telegram could debate with flu- 
ency on both sides of the question in 
hand. She could do anything but con- 
tent herself with a scanty “yes” or a 
poverty-stricken “no.” To make up her 
mind without any attendant “ifs” or 
“buts ’"—why, no woman has_ reached 
that stage of emancipation, and her ul- 
timate getting there seems very doubt- 
ful. Men apparently have no realization 
of what a bomb a telegram of this kind 
is. They think it a simple matter. But 
any woman knowing nothing of attend- 
ant circumstances will see at once that 
to telegraph either “yes” or “no” is 
out of the question. One cannot say 
“yes,” for that is so definite, so final, it 
leaves no leeway, or loophole of any kind. 
“Yes” is the click as the trap snaps to. 
“No,” on the other hand—well, no one 
likes to say “no,” in cold blood, for it 
so ends things. It breaks the connection. 
It is a little ungracious and—Oh, “no” 
is not to be thought of for a moment. 
Yet the telegram says “wire yes or no.” 
Well, it cannot be done. No one should 
expect such a paltry answer. “Can come, 
perhaps; will know presently. Have writ- 
ten,” is sent, and, that relief having been 
secured, the sender starts off at once. 
It was only the one-word telegram that 
was difficult; the going is perfectly simple. 





Digging up Egyptian Palaces 


Proressor FLINDERS PETRIE, who has 
been working in the interests of the Brit- 
ish School of Archeology, excavated, dur- 
ing the past year, some remarkable ruins 
at Memphis, in Egypt. The palace of Kin 
Apries, the Pharaoh Hophra of Biblica 
fame and the contemporary of Jeremiah, 
has been unearthed and has been found 
to date-back to 590 B.c. This building 
was approximately four hundred feet in 
length, two hundred feet in width, and 
had a ‘central court one hundred feet 
square. Its principal architectural feature 
was an ornamentation of painted columns, 
forty feet in height, and the entire struc- 
ture was encircled by a stone wall fifteen 
feet thick. Immediately surrounding the 
palace is a mass of buildings, and among 
these winds the approach to the citadel, 





which terminates in a lofty platform 
about sixty feet above the level of the 
plain. 

Among the most important relies dis- 
covered among these ruins were rem- 
nants of scale armor, a type that has 


rarely been found in that region. Many 
bronze images of gods also were uncov- 
ered, together with numerous gold and 
silver ornaments. An especially hand- 
some piece’ of metal-work was a fitting, 
a pound in weight, belonging to a pa- 
lanquin. It was of silver and bore on its 
face a gold bust of Hathor, an ancient 
female deity. , 
Previously to the discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Petrie, the only Egyptian palace 
that had been brought under the eye of 
the archeologist was the tower at 
Medinet-Abu, apart from other incom- 
plete ruins. These recent excavations, 
however, indicate that successive build- 
ings have been erected above one another, 
and it is believed that, with several years 
more of digging, records of the earliest 
dynasties may be brought to light. 


MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS. 

In selecting a food for the baby, don’t «xperiment 
Baby can’t stand much_ experimenting. Soapen’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is acted upon by the 
infant stomach substantially the same as mothers milk. 
For fifty years it has made glad mothers and start 
thousands of babies on life’s journey with health and 
happiness. .*s 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
a. HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. o*s 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. elicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4", 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





AN OLD TIMER 


Has Had Experiences. 





A woman who has used Postum since 
it came upon the market knows from 
experience the wisdom of using Postum 
in place of coffee if one values health and 
a so brain. She says: 

“At the time Postum was first put on 
the market I was suffering from nervous 
dyspepsia, and my physician had _re- 
peatedly told me not to use tea or coffee. 
Finally I decided to take his advice and 
try Postum. I got a package and had it 
carefully prepared, finding it delicious 
to the taste. So I continued its use, and 
very soon its beneficial effects convinced 
me of its value, for I got well of my ner- 
vousness and dyspepsia. 

“My husband had been drinking coffee 
all his life, until it had affected his nerves 
terribly, and I persuaded him to shift 
to Postum. It was easy to get him to 
make the change, for the Postum is so 
delicious. It certainly worked wonders 
for him, 

“We soon learned that Postum does 
not exhilarate or depress and does not 
stimulate, but steadily and _ honestly 
strengthens the nerves and the stomach. 

“To make a long story short, our entire 
family continued to use Postum with 
satisfying results, as shown in our fine 
condition of health, and we have noticed 
a rather unexpected improvement in brain 
and nerve power.” 

Increased brain and nerve power al- 
ways follows the use of Postum in place of 
coffee, sometimes in a very marked man- 
ner. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 

















NORN JAMESON 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
WwW. A. TAYLOR & CO., 


Sole Agents, New York 






























OUR BIG BORROWINGS ABROAD 






ys PAONEY here a positive drug on the 
()) market, day-to-day loans at less 
WA, 


than two per cent., and bank officers 








‘ at their wit’s end as to how to 
wd . . . . 
Ey make deposits “earn their keep ”“— 
Ke conditions which would seem less 
Fi aN likely to drive us into the foreign 
24 arkets : "rowers ¢@ ardly 
LR) markets as borrowers could hardly 





be imagined. And yet, not only 
are we borrowing in Europe at present, but we are 
borrowing on a heavy seale, the amount of foreign 
money placed here in .June alone (entirely outside 
what has gone into our new securities) being conserva- 
tively estimated at $100,000,000. Nor does the move- 
ment show any signs of abatement, appearing, if any- 
thing, to be on the increase. We owe more in Europe 
already than we have owed at any time since 1906, 
and all indications are that by the end of the summer 
we shall have run the bili up to proportions which 
may make its settlement one of the cardinal factors in 
the situation. 

Now, as to reasons for this present big flow of 
foreign capital into the American market, it must be 
borne in mind that there are two sides to every loan- 
ing transaction, and that it is quite as necessary that 
there should be some one who wants to lend as some 
one who wants to borrow. More so, where the loans 
are being put through at low rates, as at present. 
We may be willing to borrow, but Europe is_posi- 
tively anxious to lend. 

sut however anxious the foreign bankers may be 
to place their idle capital in this market, money con- 
ditions here are such as to raise the question as to why 
we are willing to take the money off their hands at 
all, to pay them anything at all for its use? Three 
reasons present themselves. Jn the first place, plenti- 
ful as loanable capital is in this country just now, 
new securities are being issued right up to the capacity 
of bankers to finance them; in the second place, stocks 
are being carried by large interests who want to 
spread their loans as much as possible; and lastly, 
for reasons which will be later explained, borrowing 
money abroad when exchange rates are as high as 
they are now and have been right along is in itself an 
attractive speculative proposition. 

Taking up first the question of the financing of the 
new security issues by means of foreign capital, it ap- 
pears that this is a process which has been going on 
quietly, but to a greater extent than has been generally 
realized. Reference is not made to the American bonds 
which have been sold outright in Europe, but to the 
money which our bankers have been borrowing in 
Kurope to use in carrying along the new bonds until 
they can be distributed among investors. The sums 
being borrowed for this purpose are exceedingly large. 
When the foreign bankers are satisfied as to the 
character of the security to be brought out and _ be- 
lieve that the bonds will have a ready sale, they are 
perfectly willing to loan largely on them. They take 
no risk, the bonds being usually put up as security 
either with a disinterested trust company or with the 
American financial agent of the foreign house which is 
doing the lending. 

We are bound to hear so much during the next few 
months about these foreign loans, the way they have 
been made and the way in which they will be paid 
off, that it is decidedly well worth while to pause 
and fix clearly in mind just how one of these loaning 
transactions works. Avoiding discussion of the in- 
tricacy of the foreign exchange end of the operation, 
the plain facet of the case is that the banker here who 
is doing the borrowing draws, say, a draft for £10,- 
000 upon the banker in London who has agreed to 
lend him the money. Such drafts are usually made 
payable ninety days after they have been “ accepted ” 
by the parties abroad on whom they have been drawn. 

Having drawn this £10,000 draft, the banker here 
converts it into American money by selling it at the 
current rate of exchange for ninety-day bills, which 
at present is about $4.86 to the pound sterling. That 
would mean that he would realize $48,600, the use of 
which he may have for ninety days. At the end of 
that time the £10,000 draft he set afloat will be com- 
ing due, and he will have to send £10,000 to London 
to pay it with. The amount in excess of $48,600 it 
costs him to secure this £10,000 represents the interest 
which the loan has cost him. 

This is, of course, only the barest outline, loaning 
transactions of this kind varying in countless different 
ways. But the underlying idea is always the same, 
the collateral being deposited with some neutral third 
party. in whose possession it continues until the loan 
is paid off at the end of the ninety days. Where a 
banker's eredit is good on the other side, it will readily 
appear what an advantage the ability to make such 
loans gives him. He may make the same arrangement 
with a correspondent in London, in Paris, and in Ber- 
lin, and between the three of them raise enough money 
on his ninety-day bills to participate in the new securi- 
ties being brought out, to the extent of several times 
his capital. There are a good many houses, indeed, 
many of them living on their past glory, whose bor- 
rowing power abroad is very much greater than it is 
here, and who would never be able to handle the 
underwriting they do handle but for the connections 
they have on the other side. 

With regard to the money borrowed abroad for 
stock-market purposes, the operation is about the 
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same, except that more complete arrangements are 
apt to be made concerning the renewing of the loans 
in ease it should be inconvenient for the borrower to 
pay them off at the end of the three months. Most of 
the borrowing being done now, it is understood, is 
being arranged with the “ privilege of one renewal,” 
which carries the life of the loan well toward the end 
of the year. Such a provision has great advantages 
for the borrower, not the least among them being the 
ability to pay off the loan at the end of three months 
and rearrange it on better terms should exchange rates 
happen to fall materially in September. 

This idea of playing for a break in the exchange 
market so that loans can be paid off with demand ex- 
change bought at low rates is responsible for a good 
deal of the borrowing which is being done at the 
preser., time. The first step in an operation of this 
kind, as we have seen, is the conversion into American 
money of a ninety-day sight draft. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the maker of this draft (the borrower) 
that he should dispose of it at as high a rate as pos- 
sible. But as soon as he has disposed of it, it is to 
his advantage to have the exchange market go down, 
for he is virtually “short ” of £10,000, and must buy 
it in within ninety days or whatever may be the 
duration of the loan. Suppose, for instance, that a 
banker has drawn and sold a ninety-day sight draft 
in June at $4.86. September comes along, the market 
has fallen, and he finds that he can buy the sight 
draft he needs to pay off his loan, at $4.86. In other 
words, he borrowed $48,600 in June, and can settle in 
September for $48,600. During all that time he has 
had the use of the money and it has not cost him a 
cent of interest. It is true, of course, that he has 
taken a risk that exchange rates will not be so favor- 
able when he comes to settle in September, but with 
exchange rates at the gold-export point, as they have 
been right along, the risk that they will go much 
higher is almost negligible. 

The importance of this speculative element in 
stimulating our present big borrowings abroad can 
hardly be overestimated. Even though the demand 
for money may be slack, bankers are in the business 
of making money work for them, and are not likely 
to overlook the chance to secure round sums at little 
or no interest cost to themselves. For there is every 
probability of a lower exchange market next fall, in 
which loans made now will be profitably “ covered.” 
A firmer money market, free exports of cereals and 
cotton, reduction in the volume of imports—any one 
of these developments would bring lower exchange. 
Bankers are fully alive to the possibilities and go 
on borrowing heavily, not because they want the 
money particularly, but rather because the chance to 
get it at little or no cost is too good to pass by. 

So far as these big supplies of foreign capital are 
used to float our new security issues they are a de- 
cidedly favorable factor in the situation, but idle 
money like idle people is apt to fall into bad habits, 
and a good deal of the manipulation of stocks for 
which this money has been used might better have been 
left undone. Moreover, there is another side to the 
question which it is well to consider. We don’t need 
this money now, but we are almost sure to need it 
later in the year. To the extent to which we borrow 
it now we are simply cutting down the potential sup- 
ply which will be available when we shall really need 
it in crop-moving time. 

For in spite of the very considerable reduction in 
loans of the New York banks which has taken place 
in recent weeks, the loan account remains not far from 
high-water mark and will have to be drastically cut 
down when once the interior currency movement turns 
against New York. In the past this reduction has al- 
ways been accomplished by wholesale transferring of 
loans to the foreign bankers, and so it may be this year 
unless we have already made too free use of our credit. 
There are big amounts of idle capital abroad and 
Europe is willing to lend freely, but borrowings of 
$100,000,000 in a single month, it must be admitted, 
constitute a pretty fair start to the movement. 
Furthermore, the foreign bankers who lend this money 
know exactly how little we need it, reports from the 
more conservative element in London coming to hand 
that these big American borrowings at the present 
time are not at all liked. 

Aside from the fact that by borrowing on the 
present scale we are using up eredits which might 
far .better be left intact against the time of our real 
need. it must also be considered that we are putting 
a very serious barrier in the way of our getting 
back the gold which we have been exporting so freely, 
since the beginning of the year. All through the 
autumn the repayment of the loans will be going on, 
and unless merchandise exports increase heavily, ex- 
change rates are likely to rule on a level which, 
while it may not be high, will be such as to pre- 
clude gold imports. Our foreign borrowings on this 
movement have already reached a point which makes 
it extremely unlikely that we shall get back any of our 
gold this year. Deluded by the idea that present con- 
ditions of money ease can last indefinitely, a good 
many people seem to think it of little consequence 
whether or not we get back any part of the $60,000,- 
000 gold we have shipped away. The first strong 
demand by the interior banks for the cash they have 
on deposit in New York, is likely to settle that ques- 
tion definitely—likely to settle it in a way which 
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will give the country another object lesson in the 
suddenness with which our financial conditions are 
liable to change their complexion. 


Statistics of exports and imports and trade balances 
may not be generally regarded as entertaining read- 
ing, but the trend of foreign trade toward the virtual 
extinction of the balance in our favor is something 
which will hardly be overlooked. During March, April, 
and May the whole of our gain on the merchandise 
movement amounted to only about $12,000,000. 

Aside from any academic discussion of the trade 
balance, the favt remains that we are a_ debtor 
nation to the extent of several billion dollars, and 
that merely to pay the interest on this huge invest- 
ment of foreign capital requires a balance in our favor 
of at least $15,000,000 a month. This is the time of 
the year when imports naturally rise and exports fall, 
but even at that it would be necessary to go back a 
long while to find a period of three months in which 
the gain on our foreign commerce amounted to as 
little as $12,000,000. The remedy seems to be in 
exports of the new crop, but it will be some time yet 
before the exportable surplus begins to go forward. 


Payment of a part of its accumulated back divi- 
dends by Republic Steel and [ron preferred has drawn 
attention to the possibilities of investing in preferred 
stocks bearing the “cumulative clause,” and on which 
back dividends must be paid up before anything can 
be disbursed on the common. In its ability to catch 
up with deferred dividends on its preferred stock, 
Republic Steel has been exceedingly fortunate, arrears 
amounting to less than seven per cent. Of the leading 
industrial companies having cumulative preferred 
stocks, eight are fifteen per cent. or more in arrears. 
During the period of industrial combinations in 1899, 
and again in 1901, this “ cumulative clause ” was put 
on most of the new preferred stocks for the purpose 
of making them sell, and accomplished its purpose, 
too. But in numerous cases buyers have since found 
out that a stipulation to pay seven per cent. or eight 
per cent. on ‘the preferred before the common gets 
anything, is by no means the same thing as the 
actual payment of these dividends. 


That the tremendous growth in European naval 
armaments is bound eventually to exert a decided 
influence on the markets, is becoming more and more 
generally recognized. While the building operations 
are going on, shares of the companies manufacturing 
the material used are apt to be favorably affected, 
but the locking up of such huge sums of capital in 
utterly unproductive enterprise is bound to become 
an evil influence in the long run. Every $10,000,000 
taken out of the taxpayers for the purpose of building 
a “Dreadnought” represents simply so much free 
capital taken away from business and permanently 
locked up. 


Announcement of the American participation in the 
syndicate which is to build the Hankow-Szechuan 
railroad in China draws attention to the tendency of 
American capital to seek the higher return which can 
be had from investment enterprises in countries. not 
well financially developed. We have by no means 
yet reached the stage in our own development where 
capital is forced to seek foreign fields, as do the ac- 
cumulated savings of the English and the French, 
but indications are not wanting that the American 
investor is awakening to the possibilities of investment 
in outside countries. The Japanese government loans 
floated here in 1904 and 1905 did much to bring about 
this result. 


It is a good deal of a question whether the im- 
portance of the proposed listing of Steel common in 
Paris has not been generally overestimated. Outside 
of British Consols there is probably not a security on 
earth which has as broad a market as “ Little Steel.” 
A Paris outlet for the stock would only _ slightly 
broaden a market which is already marvellously broad. 


C. R.—Since the Harriman influence,in Kansas City 

Southern became apparent that stock has done steadily 
better than Missouri, Kansas, and Texas. I hold some 
of both. Would you advise me to put it all in the 
former stock? 
' Both seem like attractive low-price investments for 
the long pull, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas’ strategic 
position making it seem likely that the road will be 
taken over by one of the large east-and-west systems 
needing a Gulf outlet. This is a possibility, in view 
of which it might be well to keep your investment 
divided as it is. 

B. N. D.—!n view of the evident signs of tmprove- 
ment is it not reasonable for me to argue that by the 
end of the year business will again be at the top 
notch? 

The end of 1909 seems a little early to fix the time 
for full resumption. If the crops turn out all right 
and the tariff matter is satisfactorily settled, the first 
half of next year will probably see a period of exceed- 
ingly active business. Capacity has been increased 
in the mean time, it must be remembered. The steel 
mills, for instance, operating at capacity in 1910 will 
do a good deal more business than they did when 
running at full speed in 1906. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


The Lumber Cut in the 
United States 


Durine the year 1908, 31,231 sawmills 
in the United States manufactured 33,- 
289,369,000 feet of lumber, according to 
a preliminary report just issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. These mills also 
cut 12,106,483,000 shingles and 2,986,684,- 
000 laths. Lumber manufacturing, like 
every other industry, felt the effects of 
the business depression which began in 
October, 1907, and consequently the pro- 
duction in 1908 was below that for the 
previous year. In 1907 the cut of 28,850 
sawmills was 40,256,154,000 feet, the 
highest production ever recorded. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, that in 1908 re- 
ports were received from eight per cent. 
more mills than in 1907, the decrease in 
lumber cut reported by them was slightly 
over seventeen per cent. 

Washington, as for several years past, 
still ranks first among the States in 
lumber production, its cut in 1908 being 
2,915,928,000 feet—a decrease of 22.8 per 
cent. over the cut in 1907. Nearly all 
the lumber manufactured in Washington 
is Douglas fir, the market for which was 
seriously affected by the panic. Louisiana 
ranks second with 2,722,421,000 feet—a 
decrease of 250,000,000 feet or 8.4 per 
cent. over the cut in 1907. Louisiana is 
first in the production of both yellow 
pine and cypress. Cypress is a particu- 
larly useful and valuable wood, and ap- 
parently the dealers in this did not suf- 
fer so severely from dull times as did the 
dealers in yellow pine and Douglas fir. 
Mississippi was the third State in lum- 
ber production in 1908, with a total of 
1,861,016,000 feet—a decrease of 11 per 
cent. from the cut in 1907. Arkansas 
ranked fourth with 1,656,991,000 feet— 
a decrease of nearly 11 per cent. over 
the previous year’s output, and Wis- 
eonsin fifth with 1,613,315,000 feet 
against 2,003,279,000 feet in 1907. In 
Texas, where the lumber industry is 
confined almost exclusively to yellow 
pine, the falling off was very heavy. The 
total cut of the State in 1908 was 1,524,- 
008,000 feet—a decrease of 31.6 per cent. 
over the cut in 1907. Eight other States 
manufactured more than one billion feet 


‘lumber last year. 





each of lumber last year. In the order 
of importance they were: Michigan, Ore- 
gon, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Alabama, North Carolina, and West Vir- 
ginia. California and Maine, other States 
which reported more than one billion 
feet each in 1907, went just below that 
figure in 1908. The totals for a few 
States were greater in 1908 than in 1907, 
but this was chiefly due to the larger 
number of reports secured in those States 
in 1908. In Georgia, for instance, a par- 
ticularly close canvass increased the num- 
ber of mills reporting nearly one-third, 
while the resulting increase in reports of 
total production was only six per cent. 
In Massachusets 610 mills reported a cut 
of 384,526,000 feet in 1908 as compared 
with a cut of 364,231,000 feet by 518 
mills in 1907. In Colorado 254 mills cut 
182,036,000 feet in 1908, while in 1907 
230 mills cut 134,239,000 feet. A par- 
ticularly large gain in mills reporting 
was made in Oklahoma. In 1907, 12% 
mills in that State cut 140,015,000 feet, 
while in 1908, 214 mills cut 158,756,000 
feet. In West Virginia, Georgia, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Indiana between 1,000 and 
1,100 mills each were engaged in cutting 
The average output 
per mill was 350,000 feet in New York 
and 5,260,000 feet in Louisiana, these 
two States presenting nearly the ex- 
tremes of production by small and large 
mills. 

Yellow pine, Douglas fir, white pine, 
oak, hemlock, and spruce, in the order 
named, were the woods cut into lumber 
in the largest quantity. Yellow pine has 
ranked first, since it surpassed white pine 
in the later nineties, and it is still far 
in the lead. More recently white pine 
has also been superseded by Douglas fir, 
so that now it occupies third place. 

Washington has been the principal 
shingle-producing State since the use of 
red cedar shingles became general, and 
it supplied three-fifths of the total out- 
put of shingles last year. Among the 
other shingle-producing States Michigan, 
Louisiana, Maine, and California were 
the most important. 





A New Kind 


BRIDLINGTON, a famous English health- 
resort on the coast of Yorkshire, has 
achieved further distinction in that it 
possesses the only floral clock in existence 
which keeps correct time. There are nu- 


of Clock 


hands are zine troughs containing mould 
in which are flowering plants. 

The machinery which controls this clock 
obviously could not be placed under- 
ground beneath the dial. It is situated, 

















An English floral clock that really goes 


merous other so-called floral clocks, but 
the hands of these do not move. The 
figures on the dial of the Yorkshire clock 
are composed of growing plants with 
differently colored blossoms, while the 


therefore, in a shelter close by and the 
driving power is carried to the hands by 
an underground steel shaft. The face of 
this unique clock fronts upon the Royal 
Prince’s Parade. 





The Way of the: Deserter 


On the bulletin board in a_ post-office 
one frequently sees a proclamation an- 
houncing in large type that a reward of 
fifty dollars is offered by the government 
for the apprehension of So-and-so, who has 
deserted from the United States Army, 
and accompanying the notice are two 
mee 4 of the man in question, showing 
lis full face and profile, together with a 
complete and accurate description of his 
personal appearance. 

When you consider that such a procla- 
mation is sent broadcast throughout the 


' country to every village post-office, con- 


stable, police station, sheriff, and United 
States marshal, it is evident that the 
deserter has but a very slender chance 
-of escaping detection. In addition to the 
ordinary marks of recognition, the soldier 





carries with him the inevitable manner- 
isms of the service, especially that pe- 
culiar stride which characterizes the pro- 
fession he has followed and which is more 
difficult to disguise than the lockstep of 
the convict. 

Fully four-fifths of the men who desert 
from our Army are of foreign birth. This 
does not imply that the vast majority of 
our enlisted men are naturalized citizens, 
but simply that a great many of that 
class are professional army deserters and 
have bad records behind them in Europe. 
After deserting from a foreign army they 
came here and, being unable to secure 
work, joined our forces. But the old dis- 
satisfaction with the soldiering life again 
became too strong to be resisted, and the 
result is another desertion and, the al- 
most certain result, a term in the guard- 
house or in the national prison. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 


TOURS TO YELLOWSTONE PARK 
ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


In the heart of the Rocky Mountains lies one of nature’s richest 
treasure-houses—the Yellowstone National Park. It is America’s 
greatest show-ground. To visit this Park is to see nature in a 
variety of rare and majestic moods. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, at Seattle this summer, 
will be one of the finest shows of its kind, reflecting the wonderful 
progress of that territory which was, but a few years since, a wilder- 
ness. 

The Canadian Rockies, glorious in scenery, displaying new 
wonders in every mile as one penetrates the great canyons through 
which the railroad runs, combine the beauty of the Alps and the 
grandeur of the Himalayas. 

On August 14 and September 4, personally -conducted tours 
through the Yellowstone Park; to Portland and Seattle, for a visit 
to the Exposition, and returning through the Canadian Rockies, 
will leave the East by special trains over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Five and one-half days will be spent in the Park, one day in 
Portland, two days in Seattle, one day on Puget Sound, going by 
steamer from Seattle to Vancouver, part of a day at Vancouver, 
one day at Laggan, one day at Banff, and sight-seeing trips will be 
made in St. Paul and Chicago. Each tour will cover a period of 
twenty-two days. 

The rate, which will cover all necessary expenses except luncheons 
in Seattle, will be $246 from New York, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

Persons desiring to utilize these exceptional opportunities to 
visit the Yellowstone Park and the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position should ‘apply for Pullman space early, as the parties will be 
limited. Address C. Studds, D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa., or consult nearest Ticket Agent. 
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CLARK’S CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By S. S. Cleveland, 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, '09, from 
N. Y., and Feb. 5, "10, from ’Frisco, @650 and up. 

12th Annual Orient Cruise, Feb. 5,’10, 8400 up, by 
Lloyd S. S. **Grosser Kurfuerst,” 73 days, including 24 days 
Egypt and Palestine. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 


Spend your vacation on 
Quaint Cape Cod 


Ideal for vacations—seashore, woods, 
country, fishing, boating, bathing. 
Send for free beautifully illustrated book. 


A. B. SMITH, G. P. A., Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rh. i. 
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E> Ge MERICA finds few things beyond her 
——e. . 

G7) reach, for what she cannot raise or 
nS di, manufacture she imports; but she 
poic fails to raise servants, and the im- 
1 ported article changes chameleon- 
Ne ge like on the new soil. As a conse- 


BEI quence, the richest and, in a wide 











eos 
SSS sense, the most luxurious of nations 
F ‘finds itself at a standstill for the 
commonest need of Juxury-—service. 

One woman in lifty, possibly fewer, keeps one or 
nore servants. This woman might be reckoned a small 
factor were the number of women whose means enable 
them to afford service equally small. As a matter 
of fact, a goodly percentage of the remainder must 
and do have assistance, though it is not the sort that 
comes into the kitchen in the shape of hands and feet. 

There is a family of nine, of foreign extraction, 
whose daily order of bread is ten loaves; they pay 
to the baker a weekly wage of two dollars. The mem- 
bers of that same family buy cheap, ready-made cloth- 
ing, paying for it three-fourths more than the value of 
the material actually used in its manufacture. Of ten 

dollars thus spent, seven and a half may be credited to 
labor. They pay for service that in their own country 
they would do without, lacking the ability to per- 
form it. 

Badly as the transplanted peasant woman may man- 
age as a result of her changed ideals, the American 
housewife is none the less constrained to adopt similar 
methods; but she must do it intelligently. 

In contrast to the family quoted is an American 
woman who for many years found thirteen barrels 
of flour a year necessary for the breadstuffs that 
supplied her table. Her work lasted from sunrise 
to a weary bedtime. There was money to pay for 

service, but she lived in a section of the East that 

is almost exclusively American; where it is practically 

a hopeless quest to seek domestic labor. A harder life 

than hers it would be difficult to find—nor yet a more 

successful one. Her husband left her “ well provided 
for “—four of her five children are university trained. 

Others take the heavy work now, and the son in 
whose hands are the reins has inaugurated a new 
régime: “Crops that put the least possible work upon 
the house; machinery wherever practicable; no work 
done in the house that possibly can be done-outside.” 
His university education was not primarily intended 
to fit him for the farm; but he is bringing scientific 
principles to bear upon one of the greatest of modern 
problems---how best. and easiest to get the hard work 
done. 

In that farmhonse there are by no means the para- 
phernalia that the city apartment dweller boasts, but 
there are changes many and wonderful. When there 
is an army of workmen to be fed the young house- 
mistress steps to the phone, and the butcher to whom 
they sell their poultry is notified to call and prepare 
the dozen chickens needed for the morrow’s dinner. 
The old mother, sitting in her quiet room, would have 
been up betimes, and with her own hands would have 
done the butcher’s nauseating work. “ What does it 
matter if we raise a hundred more chickens to pay the 
butcher?” asks the farmer. The farmer’s young wife 
has no gas-range, but she manages an oven-broiling 
arrangement that saves her time, strength, and temper. 
Bread, pies, and cake come through the medium of that 
magic telephone and the village baker. There is plenty 
of work remaining to be done, but the occupant of the 
kitehen remembers, as she turns a faucet over earthy 
vegetables, that her predecessor carried water from 
a spring a hundred yards away. The washing and 
ironing are sent to an excellent laundry in the village, 
only the finest things—which the ex-housekeeper never 
had time to wear—being reserved. 

The modern housewife may have in some instances 
an equipment that few ‘“ Biddies ” can or will manipu- 
late. 

* No, mum, if ye plase, Oi’ll do the washin’ in the 
ould way; Oi don’t loike thim newfangled things,” 
eld Ann remarked to her mistress when she returned, 
after many years’ absence, and found a steam washing- 
machine installed. “Oi was doin’ washin’s whin ye 
was in short dresses, Miss Mary. Oi’d ruther rub 
thim on the board than wash the ould thing,” she con- 
eluded, with a glance of grim displeasure at the 
despised labor-saver. 

The “Miss Mary” of twenty years’ standing as a 
matron said to a neighbor who did her own work: 
“Ann simply won’t use the washer. Wouldn’t you 
like to have it?” 

The neighbor accepted the offer, but in a week re- 
turned the machine. “I was never so disappointed,” 
she explained. “I waited two hours for those streams 
of boiling suds to appear and pour through the clothes; 
then T washed the clothes on the board—and was two 
hours late.” 

Inquiry revealed the fact that she had not used the 
cover of the machine, and had actually expected to do 
her washing with the steam she had allowed to escape 
into the room. 

“Well, you won’t persuade me to try it again,” 
she said, testily. She is still using the wash-board. 
So is Ann. 

At present, improvements have scarcely kept pace 
with our advancing standards of living. The simple 
fife is the theorist’s solution, but our domestic ma- 
chinery will be more intricate before it will be sim- 
pler: and it will then be simple in precisely the way 
that last term’s arithmetic is simple to a child—be- 
eause he has learned how to do it. Our critics insist 

that our standards of luxury are too advanced. Said 
an Englishman, speaking of the comparative merits 
of English and American dentistry: 
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“Your dentists are advanced beyond the require- 
ments of your people. It is characteristically Amer- 
ican. Every one of you wants something a good bit 
better than he can afford. If not beyond his financial 
means, then beyond his station in life; beyond what 
he actually can reach and maintain.” 

Contentment is not progression; confessedly, it is 
not ours. 

Katrina comes to America, half unwilling, but daz- 
zled by her elder sister’s glowing accounts of high 
wages, good times, and fine clothes. Katrina is dis- 
tressingly homesick for six months, then some one 
tells her that she has pretty finger nails and should 
have them manicured. Fascinated by the glamour of 
the manicurist’s life, Katrina learns manicuring. 
Presently she falls into the theatre-going habit; she 
learhs the popular songs and sings them for her com- 
panions; they assure her that she should have her voice 
trained. Katrina seeks a manager, ; 

Meantime the work accumulates. Americans won’t 
be servants; foreigners won’t stay servants. When 
ignorant labor is unavailable skill must take its place. 
Given a thorough understanding of the housekeeping 
possibilities of to-day, and neither of the following 
cases will be, as they now are, common. 

The one is that of a country woman with a four- 
hundred-acre farm. She washed, ironed, baked, sewed, 
mended, and cooked for from ten to sixteen people a 
day with practically no assistance and found time for 
seven children besides. Every drop of water for cooking 
purposes was pumped by hand—for washing and toilet 
uses it was drawn from a cistern in a bucket; every 
pailful of refuse was carried to an outside drain or 
to the ever-hungry pigs. Bread, cake, pudding, or 
pies were baked daily; cookies and doughnuts in whole- 
sale quantities twice a week. Coal and wood were 
carried to stoves in different parts of the house and 
the ashes removed. Illumination meant the daily clean- 
ing and refilling of eight or ten lamps; her only aid 
in washing was a long-handled mallet by means of 

‘ which the clothes were “ pounded” in a barrel. Then 
there were all the big extra tasks: house-cleaning— 
frequently she herself repainted the woodwork and 
hung the new paper; -preserving; butchering: an in- 
terminable array; and in addition the outside work 
often overlapped into the house. 

The other is of a city woman with a five-story fur- 
nished-room house. She turns a faucet for hot water 
and pulls a stopper to empty her tubs—but she washes 
a hundred tawels three times weekly, linen for sixteen 
beds, and her family washing makes what the country 
woman would call “all fine ironing.” She sweeps, 
dusts, and cares for nineteen rooms; answers the bell 
—which means rarely less than ten trips to the top 
of the house. She has no lamps to fill; one cooking- 
range and the furnace only to tend; she scarcely lifts 
a pail of water; she bakes neither bread nor cake; 
she substitutes a light luncheon for the country wom- 
an’s heavy midday dinner; and she buys much of: her 
foodstuff ready for serving. But— 

She does all of her own and her children’s sewing; 
all the mending, marketing, shopping, renting of rooms 
and collecting of rentals, and she attends to the wants 
of a houseful of people. There is no dust in the cor- 
ners of those long flights of stairs, no unswept room 
nor dingy window; she, like her sister in the country, 
does a semi-annual house-cleaning, and she has twenty- 
eight pairs of lace curtains to launder. That she is 
doing work worth well over a hundred dollars a month 
oceurs to her no more than the country woman re- 
flects that she has put more actual labor toward pay- 
ing for the farm than has her husband. That part 
does not matter. The thing that counts is that such 
stupendous quantities of work should be required from 
any one—least of all a woman. ‘“ Woman’s rights” 
will never solve the problem, but common sense can 
and will. 

Start the week’s work: the washing can be done 
by steam or by electricity with little really hard labor. 
With the perfecting of public laundries, it could be 
ione out of the house without destroying the gar- 
ments. Plain ironing can be accomplished satisfac- 
torily by machinery; the remainder may be done in 
either of several ways without more heat than is nec- 
essary for the iron. Not so appalling, is it? 

When housewives have lost their terror of polished 
floors and rugs they will find the work of sweeping 
and cleaning considerably lessened. If they go a step 
farther and make a thorough test of what is to be 
had in the way of finishes and cleaning appliances 
they will find the bugbear, house-cleaning, vanquished. 
Banish spring and fall house-cleaning and the mil- 
lennium in the way of housework would seem at hand. 

Baking-day does not come in the cities, and the 
hakery is reaching out to the farm. True, the baker’s 
output is not so good as the home-made product, but 
competition results in better quality as well as lesser 
cost to the consumer. 

The sewing-machine accomplished its work in a man- 
ner far different from that expected by either its 
promoters or its enemies. While seamstresses were 
never in greater demand than now, the great bulk 
of the work has gone into the factory. The housewife 
buys not only clothing, but household linens ready for 
use—and she should. There are garments that a wom- 
an, be she queen or peasant, will make with her own 
hands if she possesses requisite skill; there are linens 
that will be hemmed by hand so long as sentiment 
exists—but such work is not drudgery. 

The pure-food laws help to banish the housewife’s 
well-founded distrust of eanned goods: which means 
the elimination of countless hours of the hardest, hot- 
test toil from her schedule at the time when existence 
outdoors is most tempting and refreshing. Every ten 
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minutes’ work that can be done in five, three, or two 

minutes it is the housewife’s duty to herself and her 

family to accomplish within the shorter time. It is 
not the shifting of work that actually remedies the 
situation—it is the lightening of it. 

The electrical kitchen is at present beyond the 
reach of most housewives, yet there is scarcely a farin 
where there is not available and unused water-power 
that would do half the work of the house by means 
of either a water or an electric motor. There is a boy 
or a girl in the family who would be wild with de- 
light if encouraged to study electricity. Provide the 
means for study and experiment. Expend on the little 
“plant” only what would be paid to the unobtainable 
kitchen-maid and there will be refreshing results; or 
go a step farther and use for equipment the money 
whose interest would pay the servant’s yearly wages, 
and she will not be greatly missed. Further, when 
the electric lights are installed let the cost of the 
old way of lighting go-into the plant—that is only 
fair and business-like. Make that plant a business 
proposition and a paying one. It can be done—and a 
profession learned in the doing. 

There are, of course, women who cannot or will 
not apply a scientific principle, nor understand a 
mechanical device, however simple. There are others, 
men and women too, who grudge the lightening of any 
burden borne by another. 

On a cold rainy fall day an old-time “ gentleman 
farmer” stood talking with a neighbor in the shelter 
of a broad veranda while some working-men were 
carting gravel for grading purposes. Presently they 
began shovelling their loads from the wagons and his 
impatience grew. 

“Why do you allow that,” he questioned. |“ Those 
men could dump their load in two minutes; that way 
will take fifteen—harder, too.” 

The second landowner glanced at his men. “ They 
have nothing else to do,” he said; “they may as well 
be busy.” 

“T wouldn’t have thought it of the Major,” the first 
farmer said to his wife afterward. “ By the way, I 
ordered that apple-paring machine in town to-day. We 
will buy machinery and wear it out rather than let 
human backs ache needlessly, won’t we, Cynthia?” 

That was forty years ago, but the old man’s labor- 
savers are still borrowed many times over in his old 
neighborhood. 

Obstinacy is frequently a bar more impassable for 
improvements than either ignorance or stupidity. The 
“old days” and the “old ways” interpose a senti- 
mental or a narrow-minded obstacle to progress of 
every sort. Who denies the charm of the pastry baked 
in an old-fashioned brick oven? Who wouldn’t prefer 
a sand-scrubbed white maple floor to the new white 
tile, cold and without sentiment—until one remembers 
the aching back of the one who must scrub? There 
is something substantially cheering about a heavy, 
‘shining coal-range and its gleam of glowing coal—but 
think of the work of tending it, of keeping it and its 
surroundings clean. Watch the face of the woman who 
uses it for broiling or frying—then vote for the gas 
or electric range that does its work far more perfectly 
and leaves the worker cool and fresh. 

Our grandfathers boarded their fireplaces and bought 
stoves. We install a furnace, hot water, or steam heat 
and reinstate the open fire for its real virtues, beauty, 
cheeriness, and ventilation. If the old range has sim- 
ilar or equivalent attractions keep it, but get a work- 
ing range that will broil only the meat! 

There are differences, too, as to what constitutes 
convenience. There was once a married pair who 
started to build a new house. The work proceeded 
swimmingly until the doors were to be hung. The wife 
desired the kitchen door to swing outward; the hus- 
band argued for the reverse. It was the beginning of 
a bitter quarrel. The builders were dismissed, and 
to this. day the house stands unfinished, while the 
husband and wife dwell without speaking in the old 
house. Fortunately, conveniences are not often so 
disastrous—though it was scarcely the fault of the 
door. 

We talk, we write, we read and dream of “ the house 
beautiful ”—we want the “mother beautiful,”. too. 
Housework done within reasonable business hours— 
not nine to five, for such work does not run in con- 
secutive hours, but eight hours—is long enough for 
any working-day. If machinery is expensive let us 
remember that it is an investment, not a weekly or 
yearly outlay—and it is good life and happiness ‘in- 
surance besides. 

Housework properly conducted can be what it is not 
to-day, an honorable and a pleasant calling. The 
presiding genius of the kitchen may be the skilled, 
efficient head of a perfectly working plant instead of 
an overworked drudge. The daughter whose taste 
turns to things domestic needs college as much as 

does her literary or artistic sister; she will raise the 
kitchen, ultimately, to university standards. 

Women as 2 whole have no desire to be absolved 
from the task, pleasure, and dignity of keeping the 
home; but the wife and mother should above all else 
be a wife and a mother. This she cannot fully be 
if she has sixteen hours of toil daily, seven days in 
the week, and vacation undreamed of. 

The solution of the servant problem lies in the 
placing of housework in its rightful place as one of 
the world’s chief and most honorable industries. There 
will never be less work in the world; but, on the 
contrary, there will be a continually increasing amount 
of it. It isn’t the work—it is the way of doing it. 
We need not people who work “hard,” but those who 
work easily, skilfully, and well: and there is room 
for infinitely more play; not frivolity—play. 
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An Octopus in Captivity 


Tue New York Aquarium has recently 
obtained an octopus after a search lasting 
over several seasons for one representa- 
tive of its kind. The one shown in the 
accompanying photograph was captured by 
native fishermen of Bermuda, being 
brought up from the bottom in a large 
trap made of cedar limbs. It is nearly 
three feet in extent, from the tip of one 
tentacle to the extremity of the oppos- 
ing one, and has. the ability to change 




















The octopus in its new quar- 
ters at the New York Aquarium 


color at will, which it does especially 
when attacked or molested. Hiding and 
crouching in the crevices and grottoes 
of submerged reefs, its body assuming the 
same color as its surroundings, the mon- 
ster easily captures all kinds of marine 
animals with its tentacles. In the Aqua- 
rium it is fed on live rock crabs, which are 
seized by a quick out-thrust of one of the 
snake-like arms. The octopus has a gro- 
tesqne walk or crawl, dragging its eight 
legs, and swims clumsily, in a backward 
manner, bringing all its limbs into play. 
It seldom lives long in captivity. 





Superstitions of the Stage 


Wuat it is about the stage that develops 
the bump of superstition to such a re- 
markable degree is hard to determine, but 
it is an undeniable fact that stage folk 
as a whole are unusually given to belief 
in signs and omens. Often actors regard 
as a “bad sign” what the average citizen 
would deem a most practical and logical 
act. For instance, a peep-hole is put in 
the drop-curtain for the obvious purpose 
of being looked through, any one on the 
stage being able to survey the house with- 
out being himself seen; yet it is generally 
regarded as most unlucky to the whole 
company for an actor to make use of the 
peep-hole on the first night of a play. 
Some stage managers have even gone so 
far as to impose a fine for this offence. 

Another deeply rooted superstition of 
the stage is that bad luck is sure to come 
to an actor if another looks at himself in 
the mirror before which the first is “ mak- 
ing up.” Numberless have been the quar- 
rels arising from the fact that an actor 
could not resist the rather natural in- 
clination to look at himself, even though 
it happened that he looked over the shoul- 
der of another. In many of the smaller 
cities the dressing-room facilities are so 
limited that it is necessary for two or 
more of the company to use the same room 
with but a single glass, and, knowing this, 
many actors carry with them :a small mir- 
ror in order to evade the dire effect of a 
double reflection. 

Actors playing new parts or visiting 
new towns should beware of dropping any- 
thing on the floor, for, says time-honored 
superstition, woe will most surely follow 
—a “frost” being the least of the possible 
misfortunes. To break a stick of grease 
paint while making up is at any time or 
place productive of disaster. Some actors 
regard it as a wanton tempting of fate 
to make up their eyes before the last pos- 
sible moment, and will sit around with 
every other detail perfect until but a few 
seconds before. they are due to appear on 
the stage,.when they will hurriedly com- 
plete the job and rush from the dressing- 
room. 

Certain colors, too, are to be carefully 
avoided, yellow being regarded with par- 
ticular aversion. This prejudice against 
yellow is found also among the performers 
of the sawdust ring. 

To whistle in a theatre, either when on 
or off the stage, is generally believed to en- 
tail very bad luck, not only to the person 
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so indulging his musical tendencies, but to 
the entire show, from the manager down; 
and whistling is strictly against the rules 
in most play-houses, and an infringement 
of this rule is sometimes met with a fine. 





Trading Melons for Sweet Corn 


THE Department of Agriculture is al- 
ways alert for something new, and the 
diplomatic and consular officers of the 
United States have special orders to be 
on the lookout for new fruits and vege- 
tables. 

So well have these orders been carried 
out that many new and strange fruits and 
vegetables have found their way to the 
tables of the American housekeeper. 

One of the latest and best things in this 
line has been the introduction into the 
United States of the Roumanian water- 
melon. This was the result of a deal con- 
summated by the late Minister to Rou- 
mania, Mr. Horace G. Knowles. 

When Mr. Knowles found this melon 
growing among the foot-hills of Carpathia 
he realized that it would be just the thing 
to serve individually in America, and in- 
stead of hotels serving huge slices of 
watermelon it would be possible to serve 
a whole uncut watermelon of the Rou- 
manian variety, equal in every way to the 
best Georgia melon. 

The new melon has a thin skin, and the 
meat, which is less fibrous than the Amer- 
ican melon, is both yellow and red in 
color. The flavor is delicate and delicious ; 
but the chief characteristic of the fruit 
is its size, which is about that of a good- 
sized grapefruit, or shaddock. 

After a thorough test by the Agricul- 
tural Department, which found that ‘the 
Roumanian melon could be successfully 
grown wherever our own melons would 
grow, and having been assured of its royal 
reception by the American public, Mr. 
Knowles was anxious to repay the gift. 
He had noticed that corn in Roumania was 
one of the chief articles of agriculture, but 
that sweet corn was unknown. Accord- 
ingly he obtained a quantity of seed, hired 
several plots of ground, and instructed the 
Roumanians in its culture. 

The result was so successful, and the 
corn so thoroughly enjoyed, that the King 
called Mr. Knowles to a private audience 
and thanked him for making it possible 
for the Roumanian people to gain this 
delicacy. 

This melon has received such a _ wel- 
come, and so great has been the demand 
for it, that two large hotels in New York 
and Philadelphia have agreed to take all 
that can be grown in the United States 
during the next year, and it is their in- 
tention to feature them on their menus. 

CHARLES A, SIDMAN. 





Spoils of South-Georgian 
Waters 


Tue island of South Georgia, lying 
just outside the Antarctic circle and about 
eight hundred miles east-southeast of the 
Falkland Islands, is an important station 
for the Norwegian whalers who work in 
that southern latitude. 1t comprises one 
thousand square miles, has a mean tem- 
perature of thirty-four degrees Fahrenheit, 
is frequently visited by terrific gales, and 
has practically no vegetation. This un- 
prepossessing land is claimed by Great 
Britain, and she maintains there a resident 
governor in charge of the little colony 
of sixty persons. He is authorized to 
protect the seals, sea-leopards, sea-lions, 
sea-elephants, and other animals that are 
found on those coasts; but the great num- 
ber of whales that abound in the waters 
of that locality are fair game for the 
adventurous seaman. Fourteen thousand 
barrels of oil, valued at $225,000, were ob- 
tained in four months’ time by three steam- 
whalers recently, and the entire quantity 
has been sent to Buenos Ayres in a store- 
ship, or floating station, which accom- 
yanied the boats actively engaged in the 
fishing. This amount of oil represented a 
catch of six hundred whales. 

The plant that has been established on 
South Georgia Island is conducted by Nor- 
wegians and has a capacity of two hundred 
barrels per day. From Buenos Ayres, the 
usual destination, the oil is transshipped 
to Europe and to New England. 

Narwhals, humpbacked, and right whales 
are the species most frequently taken, al- 
though a magnificant blue whale that 
measured ninety-five feet in length was 
taken by one of the ships. The right 
whales are the rarest as well as the most 
valuable, for it is from them that the 
whalebone of commerce is obtained. The 
name “right” was given them to desig- 
nate which were the proper ones to search 
for. Their bone is valued at $7,500 a 
ton, while the fluted tusk of the narwhal 
brings $3,200. The oil has a ready market 
at $20 per barrel. In addition to the 
regular wages each man engaged in the 
whaling industry at South Georgia Island 
receives a bonus of half a cent on every 
cask of oil. This is an acceptable present 
when it is considered that the average 
yearly product reaches 20,000 barrels. 
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)) STANDARD” HOME FAN 


Uses half the current one light does 


These lights are in every room in your house. 
Fan easily detached and moved where needed. 
You can be cool this summer and never notice 
the difierence in electric light bills if you 
have one. 

First cost and operating expense so low that 
everyone should have one. 

All our engineering skill and experience in 
the making of small motors we have “oes 
to the special problem of electric fans. esult 
—a fan of low price, highly efficient, durable. 
All sizes and types—desk, bracket, oscillating, 
ceiling, exhaust—for homes, offices, stores, etc. 


Be sure that the name ROBBINS & MYERS 
is on the fan you buy. If your local dealer 
hasn’t them, we'll tell you one who has or 
supply you direct from our. factory or nearest 
branch store—satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for Fan Book and name of dealer. 

Branches in New York, 145 Chambers 
Street; PHILADELPHIA, tr109 Arch Street; 
Boston, 176 Federal Street; CLEVELAND, 
p37 Frankfort Avenue, N. W.; St. Louis, 
ocust and rith Streets; Cuicaco, 48 West 
ORLEANS, 312 


Jackson Boulevard; NEw 


Carondelet Street. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., 1313-1413 Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 
Makers of Robbins & Myers ‘‘ Standard "’ Motors for all purposes, 1-30 to 15 H. P. 


Cool Days 








’ Restful Nights 












A Bottled Delight 


When youmix acocktail, 
you take chances. When 
you use CLUB COCK- 





TAILS you don’t even VY 
have to mix. Just pour AZ 
over cracked ice and 7 
you'll have the most deli- NV 
wes:y cious and satisfy- AZ 
ing drink you ever WY 
tasted. WW), 
They can’t help 47 
being better than WN, 
the mixed at WY 
random kind. FY 






Martini (gin 








base) Man- VY 
hattan(whis- WY 

key base) 

are always 

popular. 
G.F. HEUBLEIN WY 
& BRO. GY 
Hartford WY 
lonien WY, 





Frienps of the late Dr. Lowel) Mason 
who have letters from him, or any memo- 
rabilia, are earnestly requested to commu- 
nicate with Henry L. Mason 188 Bay State 
Road, Boston. Mr. Mason is the grandson 
of Dr. Lowell Mason, and is at work writing 
a Life of Lowell Mason. 








The Voice of Reason 
“Drink itfor 
Health and i 
Contentment” 


First in 
Quality and 
Character 


Remember lhe 4 Label 


pl > E E R ; 


Order a case sent home 
Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or ‘et 
insist on “‘Biatz.”’ 
Correspondence in vited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE 





THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 


oe story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 


period of its development. 
a 


Wall Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 


11 Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finance—the 
author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote 


toric narrative. 


It reads like a wonderful story. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60. 


wi 
HARPER. @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








MY PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS 


By Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ service as 


the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. 


The kindly hospitality and informality 


of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who made up this diversified diocese frequently 


led to most amusing in 


cidents, which Bishop Talbot has related with a simple, rich humor. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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A MERE FIGURE OF SPEECH. 


“Would yer like to ’ave yer pick, Jimmy ?” 


“I'd like to ’ave me shovel !” 
—From ‘The Tatler” 





POOOQODOODOOOOQOOOQOOOOQDOOOOOOQOOQOOE ails tata ai | 
REST, RELIEF, RECREATION 


cause thousands to retreat to purer, life-giving air in sound of the 
breakers or the rustling leaves of mountain groves. These are the 
scenes of health and hospitality, where 


HUNTER 


AUNT: BALTIMORE 


ti. ay & 
Att MORER atti MORERY! 


S wy s < 
s LaNananS> 
BALTIMORE 


POOQOOQOOQOOQOOO’ 








ws 
ANAHAN 
Ba P 


An Absolutely Pure Whiskey, brings cheer and comfort to those who 
wisely provide it. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


YOMOOGOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO© 








A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 


HIGH LIFEBEER 


MILLE R-MILWAUKEE 











WILD LIFE OF 
ORCHARD and FIELD 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


New Edition, with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net (postage extra) 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILROAD DIRECT TO 
CHICAGO 
ST. PAUL 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA SIOUX CITY 








While Frock 


‘*The World’s Best Table. Water ”’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 








Flowers of Field 
Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “Recreations in Botany” 


THE FNGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, Nu 








The volume is the outcome of the 
author’s idea that a grouping of plants 
upon the natural basis of environment, 
including soil, shade, moisture, etc., is 
possible. She describes all of the wild 
flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough 
a manner that the amateur botanist will 
find no difficulty in readily placing them 
in their proper groups and faniities The 
illustrations, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, have been drawn from 
the living plants, and will prove to be an 
invaluable guide in determining the 
several varieties. : 


Illustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 


FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture\and Use 
REVISED EDITION 


| Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. @ Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well asahotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 
ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J, 






















By H. P. WELLS 
Author of ** The American Salmon-Fisherman."’ 
Jilustvated with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth. $1.75 net 
(postage extra). * 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 

















By 
LOUISE 
CLOSSER 
HALE 


T is by the actress 
herself—this story 
of a New York 

girl who gives up her 
sweetheart for the 
stage. The fun and 
the tears of stage life 
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Hadar ak ae 











Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
peoaming avernate for all wine, spirit and soda 
veverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abboft’s. 






—the real, not the 
scandal kind—reveal the actress as an original, frank, humor- 
ous, likable girl. 

The man is a prosperous, level-headed business man 
who knows just what the feminine “artistic temperament” 
really needs—common-sense and protection. Naturally he 
hasn’t much sympathy with the “ career.” 

The girl is determined to be a great actress, and, putting 
the sweetheart aside— But the actress tells her heart-story 
better than any one else can. 


Pictorial: Cover. Illustrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 











HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 











ABBOTTS BITTERS 
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